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The second semester of the current 
school year begins on Monday, Febru- 
ary 5th. To you who would train for 
proficiency in the field of social work, 
this offers an opportunity to begin your 
study in New York without unneces- 
sarily delaying the date of your gradua- 
tion. There is yet time to file your 
application for admission. Regis- 
tration: starts tie <ts 


February 2d. 
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The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 
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IRRESISTIBLE 


We Are Organizing a Party of Survey Readers 


On the Great White Star “S. S. Baltic” Summer Cruise i 
to the Holy Land, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Spain, Italy, Etc. | 


61 DAYS $600 and up | 


Starting June 27, 1923. 


A Surpassing Summer Vacation Opportunity i 


for Ministers, College Professors, Teachers and Business Men. 


Ideal Summer Weather on Ship Board ! 


With the Average Temperature on Shore lower than Boston, New. York or St. Louis. Nights 
Cool. Practically No Humidity. 


Clark’s 20th Luxurious White 
Cruise to the Star Trans-Atlan- 
Orient tic Liner 
23,876 tons regis- | 
IN EUROPE ter. Three great HI 
Return _ tickets Promenade Decks— 
first class, good uations Public 
3 5 ooms, 24 suites 
esac with Private Bath. 
b] ’ 
Celtic, etc. THE een 
UNTIL LUXURIOUS 
TRAVEL | 


JAN. 1, 1924 
A FASCINATING ITINERARY 


Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Cordova, Granada and the Alhambra), Gibraltar, Algiers, Athens 
(Corinth, Eleusis), Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bethany (Nazareth, Sea of Galilee, | 
Samaria, etc.), Alexandria, Cairo, Naples, Pompeii, Rome (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), i 
Monte Carlo, Cherbourg (Paris and the Battlefields, London, etc.), Liverpool to New 
York. 

D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D., Author of “The Mediterranean Traveler” and Managing Director 
of Clark’s Orient Cruise of 1922, and ‘“‘Round the World” Cruise of 1923, is organizing a 
party of Survey readers. Why not take advantage of this remarkable opportunity and | 
spend your vacation months visiting the most fascinating countries of the world? No travel | 
worries—just rest and enjoyment. Rates include regular shore trips, landings, drives, il 
guides, hotels, railroads, fees, etc.—everything first class. il 


We Invite Survey Readers to Join Our Party l 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET (70 pages) AND SHIP DIAGRAM SENT FREE | 
POSTPAID. E 


Note—A Few Vacant Rooms are available on our Mediterranean Cruise, February 3, 1923, 
and our Round the World Cruise, January 22, 1923. il 


Clark Cruise, care of the SuRVEY, 112 E. 19th St., New York City. 


Address: 
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FROM A LAWYER 
I value the Survey because looking over 
its pages I can learn something of the law 
in action as it affects great masses of my 
fellow men and be enabled to look at the 
law functionally as well as analytically 
and historically. RoscoE PouND 


FROM A SOCIOLOGIST 
Now as always the Survey is my “Journal 
of Civilization.” Epwarp A. Ross 


FROM A SOCIAL ,.WORKER 
The number of people who read the 
Survey is to some extent an index to the 
social consciousness of a community. I 
am trying to get more readers for it in 
Bridgeport. ~ CLARENCE KING 
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LMOST every mail this week brings you 
wishes for your happiness in the New Year. 
Some of them recall wonderful days of long 
ago—perhaps the brighter for their dis- 
tance—; some are from friends who have worked 
with you in trying to realize a burning ideal; some 
maybe from grateful people whom you have been 
able to help in some small way; some from more 
casual acquaintances who wish to be remembered. 
And the happiness they bring to mind is not one of 
passive enjoyment so much as of active: doing—of 
liberation. 

SURVEY GRAPHIC is now planning a series 
of issues for the New Year that will help to advance 
happiness by freeing the creative impulse that is in 
all humanity from the weight of cares, drudgery, 
suffering, which hold it in bonds. 

The February issue will, in large part, be given 


over to a group of articles that discuss the freeing 
of the creative spirit in America—with special ref- 
erence to education and industry. “The questions it 
raises, though it cannot fully answer them, are: 

What can be done to preserve the artistic instinct 
that is in every child? 

How can apprenticeship be made once more, as it 
was under the mediaeval guilds, an aid to self- 
expression through good workmanship? 

How can the monotony of work that leads to so 
much unrest among our industrial workers be over- 
come? 

How may the splendid craft traditions of the Old 
World be preserved and developed in the New? 
Can our machine industry produce things of beauty 
—and if so, how? 

What can be done to increase popular apprecia- 
tion for good craftsmanship and art? 


The Real Job in Russia 


ity made possible the special number of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC on Ireland a year 
ago, has just come back from Russia with 
material for an equally interesting special number on 
the beginnings of a new order in that country. 
The subjects to be discussed in this number are 
the lot of the peasants who make up four fifths 
of the population; the Russian child who is the 
hope of the world and the transformation of the 
public provision for his education; the church in its 
new setting; the cultural life of the people; the 
industrial plans in their gradual transformation 
from the chaos of the civil war to the new economic 
policy of the soviet government; and other topics. 
Sanctified by some and damned by others, the Rus- 
sians in this special number of SURVEY GRAPHIC 


S's: ZIMAND, whose enterprise and abil- 


will have an opportunity to speak for themselves. 
They will, more particularly, illumine the tenden- 
cies that will produce the fabric of the Russia of 
tomorrow. 

Among the contributors will be: 

LUNACHARSKY, the minister of education 

Mme. LUNACHARSKY 

Mme. LENIN, wife of the premier 

RAKOVSKY, prime minister of the Ukraine 

PETROVSKY, head of the military schools 

A TRADE UNION AUTHORITY 

A WELL KNOWN ART AND LITERARY 
CRIME ; 

A PROMINENT RURAL ECONOMIST 

A MEMBER OF THE ALL-RUSSIAN 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FROM AN EDUCATOR 
The article in the last number of Survey 
Graphic, The Faculty Loses the Ball, ex- 
presses admirably what has been in my 
mind about the big place that football 
takes in modern American education. 
That article alone is worth the whole 
year’s subscription. 
FREDERIC PERLEY JOHNSON 


FROM A BANKER 
It is a pleasure for me to renew my con- 
tribution. I enclose my check with my 
very best wishes for every success in your 
splendid enterprise. 
Paut M. WARBURG 


FROM A GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL 
The Children’s Bureau has had the very 
cordial cooperation of the Survey in the 
development of its work and in broad- 
casting its findings. All the members of 
the bureau would, I am sure, be glad to 
join with me in extending congratulations 
and best wishes for the future. 

Grace ABBOTT 
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A yearly subscription to The Survey 
includes the 12 Graphic numbers and 12 Mid- 


monthlies—24 large issues for $5. 


Or, Survey Graphic may be taken by itself— 
12 fully illustrated monthly issues at $3 a 


year. 


year’s subscription to— 
OD The Survey, $5.00 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Publishers, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
I enclose check (or money order) for which please enter me for a 


or O Survey Graphic, $3.00. 
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OVERNOR SMITH, of New 

York, for those who know him 
is “Al.” He is equally at home at 
Tammany Hall and at a social 
workers’ meeting. Queer? Per- 
haps if you had been brought up 
near the Bowery, started your 
career as an errand boy and risen 
to political eminence by sympathiz- 
ing with your neighbors and mak- 
ing the satisfaction of their social 
needs the first goal of statesman- 
ship—vou would understand. 


CLEMENT WOOD, true poet 
that he is, has again found the 
word many of us have long wanted 
to say. We herewith put him on 
our New Year’s honor list as court 
poet to SURVEY GRAPHIc. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE, as we go to 
press, is on the high seas to make 
his annual transformation from 
liberal America’s interpreter in 
England to liberal England’s inter- 
preter in America. His clear and 
sympathetic explanation of the new 
British labor program is a fore- 
taste of the lectures which, we 
hope, many of our readers will be 
privileged to hear. 


HOWARD N. COOK, a young 
New England artist, last year made 
a distinctive contribution to SURVEY 
Grapuic by his illustrations to 
Professor Ripley’s . articles. The 
leaves from his sketchbook in 
France in September, reproduced in 
this issue, give a more accurate 
view of what has been accomplish- 
ed in the reconstruction of the 
devastated towns than statistics or 
propaganda. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM Z. RIP- 
LEY discusses the two last great 
national strikes in the light of his 
personal experience as an indus- 
trial mediator which he has des- 


cribed with so much charm in pre- ° 


vious SURVEY GRAPHIC articles. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON has 
written a book that will be an in- 
spiration to many social workers. 
In the present instalment he deals 
with the economics of happiness as 
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empirically arrived at in the open- 
air work of a great state institution 
for the feeble-minded. 


ELIZABETH CLEVELAND is 
supervisor of girls’ activities in 
the Detroit public schools. While 
there are other nursery schools in 
this country and in England which 
are based on modern principles 
similar to those she describes, her 
account is of the first school of that 
kind which has deliberately set it- 
self the aim to educate mothers, 


D. PUTNAM BRINLEY is a 
well known painter who lives in 
New Canaan, Conn., and is a 
member of the Silvermine colony 
of artists. During the war he did 
notable work for the French army, 
decorating foyers du soldat; out 
of his accomplishment of large 
decorations there, has developed 
the unique type of paintings illus- 
trated on the following page. His 
panels are designed after the man- 
ner of Gothic tapestries but treat 
themes of our twentieth century. 
Their colorful gayety is appreciated 
by children and simple folks, 


The magnificent modern Mexican 
school decorations contributed by 
JOSE JUAN TABLADA give some 
indication of the loss to America 
from permitting such talents as Mr. 
Brinley’s to exhaust themselves on 
relatively small canvasses instead 
of being set to work to make our 
public buildings perennial sources 
of joy and pride. Mr. Tablada is 
a Mexican poet, well known in 
Central and South America, of 
whom more will be heard in these 
parts. 


ALBERT THOMAS, director of 
the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, has arrived in America to 
enlighten us on the practical value 
of that organization which has 
already accomplished much in the 
short time of its existence. He was 
under-secretary of state for war in 
M. Briand’s cabinet and, later, 
minister of munitions. A good 
organizer and powerful speaker, he 

(Continued on page 475) 
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Brotherhood 


A Thought for the New Year 


By CLEMENT WOOD 


High on a snow-brushed mountain-wall 

A snowflake melted, and started flowing— 
A trickle soon, and a water-fall, 

A brook that rippled, a creek’s swift brawl, 
A widening river that sped and slid 
Onward, seaward, as it was bid 

By a call too deep for knowing. 


Not you alone, O snowflake, grew 

To a freighted river, seaward going: 

A million snowflakes joined with you, 
A million drops of rain and dew 
Entered your heart, to make you great 
As you flowed along in your lordly state 
To a port too far for knowing. 


Goals of 


Lost in a tiny valley place 

A wandering man began his growing; 

At last a tribe, and a swelling race, 

And then a mighty populace, 

A widening group, that stretched its span 
Into the brotherhood of man 

Through a call too deep for knowing. 


Not you alone, O wanderer, grew 

To a mighty people, joyward growing; 
A million brothers joined with you, 
And millions more of many a hue— 
Joined your affectionate estate 

That you and all might be truly great 
In a world too fair for knowing. 


Government 


By ALFRED E. SMITH 


GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


HERE is a conception of state govern- 
ment which looks upon it as a mechan- 
ism; as a sort of machine that merely 
holds together the various administra- 
tive functions. This conception makes 
machinery and mechanism the only 

essential features and also looks upon this mechan- 
ism as fixed and any attempt to make it function 
more flexibly as an unwarranted interference with 
long vested constitutional privilege. 

It has been my thought that within the limits of 
constitutional government there is much room for 
adaptation to the daily, homely needs of those who 
are really the backbone of the state—its men, 


women and children. I have expressed many times 
my conviction that the state is not its rivers or 
forests or railroads or properties, but that it is made 
up of living, breathing, thinking human beings, and 
that it is the duty of the state to do everything in its 
power to make life more livable and conditions 
more equable for them. ; 
Looking forward to the next two years in the 
government of the state of New York, it would 
seem that we have really reached the time when a 
program of attainment in social welfare legisla- 
tion should be possible. The Democratic party has 
been placed in power ‘on a platform of action—and 
progressive action that looks to bringing the state 
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government in closer relationship with the needs of 
the people who make up the mass of the citizenship. 

We are, in this state at least, long past the period 
when workmen’s compensation and enlightened 
labor laws were looked upon as paternalistic. The 
government of the 
state must respond to 
the reasonable needs 
of its people. That is 
the lesson of our time. 
A government remote, 
inaccessible, an aggre- 
gation of forms for 
the protection of prop- 
erty rights, but with- 
out human _ contacts 
with the people it gov- 
erns, is today obsolete. 

In the program for 
the next two years in 
New York State, the 
human side of govern- 
ment has found expres- 
sion. The pledge (I 
trust at last to become 
law) to adopt legisla- 
tion establishing a min- 
imum wage for women 
and minors in industry 
is only another way of 
saying that we believe 
that working people, 
and women especially, 
are entitled to that 
protection which only 
wages enabling them 
to live decently under 
wholesome conditions 
will make _ possible. 
You cannot have good 
citizenship when body 
and soul can’t be kept 
together. 

Legislation to estab- 
lish an eight-hour day is another expression of the 
same ideal. 

Whatever changes are to be made in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law are to be made with a view 
to having that valuable instrumentality of the state 
give better protection to the people for whom it was 
designed. Social workers understand, perhaps bet- 
ter than any other element in the community, except 
the workers themselves, the abuses and exploitation 
possible when direct settlements can be made be- 
tween injured workmen and insurance companies. 
This practice must be definitely abolished. We are 
also pledged to shorten the period of time before 
compensation is payable. 

To rehabilitate the broken-down machinery of the 
state Labor Department is one of the great tasks 
which I have set myself. Adequate inspection forces 
and progress in the protection afforded by this de- 
partment are essential. The Bureau of Women in 
Industry must be restored to its proper functioning, 


Governor Alfred E. Smith 
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GOALS OF GOVERNMENT 


and I shall also find ways to carry forward my deep 
interest in the prevention and mediation of disputes 
between employers and employes. 

To carry out the functions of the state in relation 
to its dependent charges, a humane program for the 
proper development of 
our splendid system of 
institutions and_ in- 
creasing the facilities 
of the State Health 
Department must go 
forward. While such 
a program has to be 
viewed in the light 
of the financial re- 
sources of the state, 
doing justice in its 
fullest measure to our 
institutional charges 
on the basis of a care- 
fully planned program 
that without extrava- 
gance still gives proper 
care, will never be a 
cause of complaint on 
the part of the tax- 
payers. The highest 
eficiency of our state 
hospital and the 
Health Department is 
a goal worth working 


Republished by courtesy of the New York Times 


for. é 
It is my hope that 
the recommendations 


of the Prison Survey 
Committee which I 
appointed during my 
last term of office can 
be carried forward to 
completion and that 
our prison industries 
will be placed on an 
effective basis. 

All of these are 
specifically subjects dealing with what we have come 
to call a welfare program. As a matter of fact, 
even the more fundamental parts of the program 
which deal with the reorganization and consolida- 
tion of the state departments and the restoration to 
the cities of their rights of self-government, the de- 
velopment of the Port of New York and the res- 
toration to the people of their water power re- 
sources have fundamentally to do with the lives of 
the people and should be considered as the founda- 
tion for any program that looks to a closer function- 
ing of the state in the interest of its people. With- 
out a better organized system of government, waste 
is possible to an extent that in its effect is nearly al- 
ways felt in the crippling of the state welfare activi- 
ties. With the support of thoughtful people who 
understand the human elements of responsible state 
government, I hope to carry far forward an adminis- 
tration actively responsive to the needs of the human 
units that make up its citizenship. 
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; The Struggle for Prohibition 


By A FORMER FEDERAL OFFICER 


- Il. A Modern Miracle and Other Mysteries 


; 

. INETEEN twenty-one was half gone. 
- Two years had elapsed since national 
7 prohibition went into effect, and a 
, year and a half had passed since the 


constitutional amendment became ef- 
ae) fective. At Washington the adminis- 
_ trative heads of prohibition had changed with 
_. the coming of a new administration. The change 
; was slowly creeping out into the state organiza- 
_ tions. The prohibition bureau was not part of 
| the classified civil service of the government. Its 
__ membership was expected to change with the change 
of government. What is more, there was a heavy 
‘demand for places in the bureau. They were coy- 
eted beyond all other places. A little man of no 
_ great political pretensions might aspire to them, 
_ and the stories that had been prevalent of unmeas- 
is ured profits gave them a golden lure. 
.: Before Washington had acted on the appoint- 
_ ‘ment of a new state director of prohibition, the men 
on the force began to resign one at a time to take 
advantage of promising business offers of mysteri- 
ous character in which they capitalized their knowl- 
edge of prohibition regulations and procedure, of 
_ the law and the ways of evading it. Some were 
promptly listed as bootleggets, others, the more im- 
portant, as agents of bootleggers. 
__ Those men who held on to their offices had little 
hope of continuance. 
They had a fag end of 
‘power which, if prop- 


were played to accomplish this transmutation of 
value were of such infinite variety and ingenuity 
that they baffled description. 

Under the law whiskey and alcohol could be 
withdrawn for medicinal, sacramental and indus- 
trial purposes by persons who had basic permits 
issued by the commissioner of Internal Revenue at 
Washington, which authorized them to use alcohol 
liquids in their business. These persons included 
druggists, wholesale and retail, chemists and manu- 
facturers of tonics, extracts, toilet waters and bar- 
ber supplies. 

If the wholesale druggists, Hall and Company, 
needed twenty-five barrels of whiskey they applied 
in writing to the local state director asking a permit 
to purchase and withdraw that amount from a giv- 
en distillery. If the application was granted, a 
permit was issued, one copy being given to the ap- 
plicant as vendee and several copies forwarded by 
mail to the distiller as vendor, one to be retained on 
file, one to be returned to the state director when 
the goods had been delivered, another to be given 
to the carrier who hauled the goods from the dis- 
tillery. 

The fortunate recipient of the permit called at 
the distillery, paid for his twenty-five barrels pos- 
sibly eight thousand dollars, took them out- 
side the gates of the distillery and found them 
to be worth close to 
twenty - five thousand 
dollars. ‘Papers that 


erly used, might profit 


themselves. It as- 


From the President’s Message to Congress 


The day is unlikely to come when the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment will be repealed. The fact may as well be recognized and 
our course adapted accordingly. If the statutory provisions of 


its enforcement are contrary to deliberate public opinion, which 


I do not believe, the rigorous and literal enforcement will con- 
centrate public attention on any requisite modification. Such a 
course conforms with the law and saves the humiliation of the 


could produce such 
marvellous results 
were naturally in great 
demand. 

Numbers of persons 
discovered a longing 


in the city still 


sa eanen soliciting orders in business offices, and 
small stills tucked in all sorts of hidden places. 
_ The situation bred violation of law, forging, 


lar a gallon, outside it was worth twenty to thirty. 
Th: schemes that were evolved and the tricks that 


government and the humiliation of our people before the world, 
and challenges the destructive forces engaged in widespread 
violation, official corruption, and individual demoralization. 
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for the business of 
selling drugs and 
manufacturing toilet 
waters. Their busi- 
ness was extraordi- 
narily brisk. The state director’s office was 
deluged with applications to purchase and with- 
draw liquor. The permission to do so was worth 
money. Most of the applicants were ready to pay 
largely to anyone who would steer the application 
through. 

The business of forging permits kept pace with 
the increase in those actually issued by the state 
directors. Regulations were adopted to- prevent 
forgeries. The government used special forms for 
its permits, specially numbered, printed and water- 
marked. Exact counterfeits were in circulation 
days before the true permits were distributed. A 
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regulation required distillers after receiving a per- 
mit to send a registered letter to the office of the 
state director which issued the permit asking for 
confirmation. Such letters found their way into 
the hands of the forgers and were answered on 
counterfeit departmental letterheads in counter- 
feited envelopes. 

As fast as a new regulation was adopted, a new 
way to beat it was discovered. 

There were other ways of getting liquor out of 
warehouses — robberies on a large scale, or pre- 
tended robberies to cover up the fact that liquor 
had been surreptitiously removed. And the gradu- 
al substitution of water and alcohol for the real 
whiskey in the distilleries went on continually. 

Midway in 1921, the old distilleries were chang- 
ing hands. Many of them were family institutions, 
and their products were considered as staple and re- 
liable as government bonds. ‘The business had be- 
come so full of tricks and crookedness that the old 
owners were retiring, and new men with no social 
or business standing were taking over the distil- 
leries. These men had one aim—to get the stored 
whiskey on to the market. They were as earnest 
as the men on the outside. ‘They secured the per- 
mits, purchased whiskey from their own distillery 
and bootlegged it. All they wanted to do was to 
present as complete a set of records as possible 
when a revenue man happened along. 

A variety of forms of graft arose out of the 
liquor business, but all of them take second place 
to the “permit game” as it was and is played. The 
game changes of course with the changes in regula- 
tions, but it all comes back to the proposition “get 
the liquor out of the distillery and keep the records 
looking straight.” 

The game was going on as the old administra- 
tion passed out. It involved big money, big deals, 
and netted big profits. But it rarely showed in the 
cases that were brought in for prosecution. 

Enforcement then was nothing but a discouraged 
desultory sort of sniping at foreigners with stills 
hidden in kitchens and cellars, at occasional saloon 
keepers and keepers of “speak easys,”’ but the real 
big business went on behind a curtain. Every one 
in contact with the situation knew it was there, but 
no one uncovered it. 

It was pretty generally known, for example, that 
Ike Belber who had a suite of offices in the big 
building just beyond the prohibition office, with the 
word ‘“‘Securities’’ under his name on the door, was 
a big operator in four states with access to two or 
three directors’ offices; that Bill McCoy who had a 
soft-drink bottling establishment down near the 
harbor was handling thousand case lots, that the 
Blumenthal Extract Company dealt in car-loads, 
that Garfinckel on East Street was importing fancy 
spirits under a sacramental permit, that truck-loads 
of liquor rumbled through the city bound to mys- 
terious destinations; and yet the biggest men prose- 
cuted were a few saloon keepers or a small whole- 
saler on rare occasions. 

It was hoped that a new administration with the 
consciousness of a four-year lease of power would 
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undertake to clean up the whole situation vigorously. 

It isn’t easy to describe the situation and give 
a clear understanding of the atmosphere in which 
the work of enforcement went on, unless it Is pre- 
sented through the men who were working with it. 
The cases that got into court, and many that didn’t 
found their way into the district attorney’s office, 
and perhaps his view of them gives as complete a 
picture as any. ‘The assistant district attorney be- 
longs in the recital. He can be called “Justice” 
from the department he represents, or Purdy. He 
is a composite expressing the problems of his office 
just as the men from Customs and Internal Revenue 
and the other branches of the service express their 
problems as. composite figures, but the problems are 
all actual ones. 


pe United States attorney had his quarters in 
the Post Office building, a respectable middle- 
aged edifice of massive stone, turned quietly gray. 
It was portly and imposing like a church deacon, 
and was built after the fashion of the last century. 
Inside were long, shadowy corridors and great 
rooms with quantities of waste space overhead. 
The long corridor on the third floor was bounded 
throughout by the Department of Justice—by 
court rooms and jury rooms, the offices of the 
United States marshal, the United States commis- 
sioner, the district attorney and his corps of in- 
vestigators. 

In the suite occupied by the district attorney the 
assistamt—Purdy—had a lofty rectangular office 
with the musty flavor of age about it. A great 
black cupboard cast a shadow by the doorway, a 
portrait of a district attorney of a past generation 
hung on the wall facing the cupboard. On another 
wall in the light from the tall window was the por- 
trait of a man who had served under President 
Madison—a profile pointed, lean and sinewy, with 
chin flung up and head back in a spirited challenge 
to the ages. 

The assistant at his flat-topped desk faced the 
latter portrait. He was ignoring it, however, in 
his contemplation of a litter of papers. Jason 
Poole, chief of the Custom inspectors, came in 
upon him, followed quickly by Clark of the Special 
Intelligence. j 

Jason stood across the desk and looked down 
intolerantly. 

‘Justice,’ he broke out, “I’ve told Special In- 
telligence that I have been in the Customs service 
since '9§ and it’s straight top and bottom.” 

Clark had slipped into a chair at the corner of 
the desk. He tilted forward. ‘‘And I’ve told 
Poole I’ve been in the service—Post Office and 
Special Intelligence—since ’90, and this time the 
Customs has a rotten spot in it.”’ 

Justice looked up, somewhat puzzled, and re- 
moved his shell-rimmed glasses. “If there’s any- 
thing wrong with the Customs, I’m sorry,” he 
remarked. ‘The mess is messy enough as it is.” 

“Customs nothing,” said Poole. “It’s the In- 
ternal Revenue that’s got to do the explaining. [ll 
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lay odds the Internal Revenue gauger at the distil- 
lery pulled the trick.” 

“What trick?” asked Justice. 

Poole laughed harshly. ‘‘Haven’t you heard ?— 
about the hundred barrels? It was whiskey once in 
an up-state distillery. It came down in a sealed 
freightcar under railroad guard. It was stored in 
a warehouse under Customs guard, waiting to be 
exported. It rested a week or so, and a Customs 
gauger gauged it and found it was water.” He 
laughed again. “If the Customs was crooked, the 
crookedness wouldn’t stop with a guard when the 
gauger was there to spoil matters. No. I tell you 
that whiskey was water when it left the distillery, 
and the Internal Revenue gauger who passed it out 
was fixed.” 

Clark passed his hand through his hair. ‘The 
logic isn’t flawless,” he remarked. “I know the 
Revenue gauger at that distillery. I’ve seen his 
report on that shipment, and it is on the level. 
Gaugers aren’t prohibition agents, you know!” 

“Prohibition agents are part of Internal Reve- 
nue, and so are gaugers,” Poole came back. 

“Yes,” said Clark, “and Internal Revenue is part 
of the Treasury Department, and so is Customs. 
For the common benefit let’s make careful distinc- 
tions.” 

‘Yes,”’ said Poole with his contemptuous laugh, 
“we can shove some of this on to the Bureau of 
Prohibition of the Internal Revenue Department. 
Somebody ought to explain how the commissioner’s 
ofice at Washington came to issue the export per- 
mit for that whiskey. It seems to me that it called 
for the making of a large shipment to Turkey.” 
He winked across the desk. ‘I suppose the Mo- 
hammedans needed it for sacramental purposes.”’ 

“It wasn’t Turkey, it was Greece,” snapped 
Clark. 

“Ah! That’s different,’ said Poole ironically. 
“So very different. The Greeks have as much taste 
for rye whiskey as they have for Turks.” 

“Tl grant you, it was a masterpiece,” said Clark. 
“It was a permit to withdraw an almost unlimited 
quantity of whiskey and alcohol from the distillery 
for export. Theoretically that was a bright idea. 
Legally the stuff was poison at home, and the more 
of it we dumped on foreign nations the better off we 
were, but of course the big market is right here. 
So the goods didn’t go abroad. All that was need- 
ed in order to withdraw the goods was an official 
looking order from the Greek government, and the 
holders of the permit could get orders as fast as 
some funny Greeks at Washington could fake 

em. 

“Ts this the first shipment under that permit?” 
asked Justice. 

“No,” rasped Poole, ‘neither the first nor the 
second. ‘There was a schooner went out of here 
with a cargo of the stuff not two months ago. The 
Alma. We had a report on her passing the Capes. 
Then she disappeared. I have a tip she met a tug 
off-shore with a tow of empty barges. Her precious 
cargo was unloaded and she was scuttled. At pres- 
ent ship prices you could scuttle a fleet for two 
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hundred barrels of booze! The tug brought that 
stuff back into the bay and discharged it. There 
was another shipload going out in a schooner a few 
weeks ago—a blowsy old craft, dating back to the 
eighties. I sat on her, held up the certificate of 
seaworthiness, and spiked the expedition. Lot 
they cared whether she was seaworthy, so long as 
she'd float as far as deep water. I guess that little 
hitch in the proceedings is the reason for the change 
in the method of operations. ‘This last hundred 
barrels was scheduled to go to Greece by a regular 
steamer; but it was to be a hundred barrels of wa- 
ter instead of whiskey. The Greeks at Washing- 
ton could see to it that the Customs invoices of 
the other side were made out in proper shape.” 

“Tt looks to me,” said Justice, “‘as though pro- 
hibition is not only rotting out the integrity of our 
own country but the contamination is spreading.” 

“Yes,” said Poole, “the big whiskey people in 
England and Scotland, and the champagne and ver- 
muth dealers’ of France have an unholy alliance 
with our bootleggers working through the West 
Indies and Canada. Hang it, if this thing keeps on 
much longer the pound sterling will go above par. 
The economists talk of invisible credits, but I 
haven’t heard any of them refer to liquor.” 

The assistant district attorney drummed thought- 
fully on the desk. ‘‘So this whole scheme split on 
the Customs gauger ? How do you suppose he came 
to be overlooked?” 

The three men gazed thoughtfully at one an- 
other. 

“Tt’s my guess,” said Poole, “that after they got 
the whiskey they let the hundred barrels shift for 
themselves.” 

“And my guess,” said Clark, “is that somebody 
was picked on to fix that Customs gauger, and he 
fell down on the job. Most likely he collected for 
the purpose and kept the coin.” 

“And it’s my guess,’ remarked Justice with a 
grin, “that the whole thing is more of a twentieth 
century miracle than a law case. Whiskey into 
water is a shade more miraculous than water into 
wine.” 

Clark laughed and passed his hand through his 
hair. “I guess we can’t arrest anything as yet but 
a hundred barrels of disreputable water.” ; 

“Well,” said Justice, “it looks to me as though 
three to five thousand gallons of whiskey had gone 
scot free, and nobody likely to get hurt unless there 
is a squeal from the inside.” 

There was a pause for a few moments, then 
Poole gave his short, harsh laugh. “What is a 
matter of five thousand gallons between friends?” 
he remarked. ‘‘Whiskey certificates are selling as 
high as six dollars a gallon. That shows you how 
the stuff is coming out. Clark and his Intelligence 
unit had better get up earlier in the morning.” 

‘Perhaps there is a leak somewhere,” remarked 
Justice diplomatically. 

“A leak?” cried Poole. ‘A leak? Just like a 
fire hose going full head. Do you call that leak- 
ing?” 
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“All right,” snapped Clark, “‘we’ll turn off that 
fire hose as soon as you will shut off the flood from 
abroad.”’ 

Poole ignored the suggestion. ‘‘Yes, the Special 
Intelligence unit has a sweet job ahead of it. 
Guarding the morals of the Prohibition Bureau.” 
He laughed ironically. ‘Special Intelligence after 
crooked prohibition agents—a hound pup chasing 
fleas. It'll have a new place to scratch every min- 
ute—variety all right, but mighty little accomplish- 
ment. A pup doesn’t catch a flea every time it 
scratches.” 

“No,” said Clark, ‘‘and Customs doesn’t catch a 
smuggler every time it spills a story to the news- 
papers. If I didn’t know better, I’d suppose you had 
a whole fleet of smugglers tied up to the city docks. 
But I Lopy a lot better. How many have you got 
—one?” 

Poole lit another cigarette. 

“Looks to me,” broke in Justice hastily, “as 
though we’ll have to dip the federal service after a 


while, like they dip sheep. Anyway, we haven't Both 
was a ‘dos 


a law case yet; so let’s move on to the next worg 


A the 


fe positions of outstanding importatgh 
Be state 


battle with prohibition were those of 


director of prohibition and the United Stat gS attor- 


ney. A number of names of possible nomi re 


peared in the papers and were heard in the street 


corner political gossip. Some were tagged as Anti- 
Saloon League candidates, others were credited to 
the bootleggers. There was considerable difference 
of opinion as to whether the state boss, “‘the big 
fellow,” stood in with the administration. One group 
were exultantly certain that the President couldn’t 
afford to handle him, he was too raw, but his sup- 
porters scoffed at the idea. Wait and see, was their 
suggestion. ‘They had their triumph, for when the 
names of the nominees appeared they were so mani- 
festly selections of “the big fellow,” that they well 
might have been his personal appointments. 

The state director came from a county where he 
was prominent in business and political affairs and 
had held a number of public offices, in all of which 
he had recognized the leadership of the state boss. 
His name was Joseph C. Galbreath. He was re- 
puted to be wealthy. 

The nominee for United States attorney had been 
active for a number of years in local political cam- 
paigns, in all of which he had acted as a lieutenant 
of the “‘big fellow.” In most of them the exigencies 
of the situation had allied the big boss and his fol- 
lowers on the side of honorable and popular causes 
—so the nominee had considerable reputation as a 
reformer. His name was Andrew W. Marsh. 

Shortly after the publication of the names, ‘‘the 
big fellow’? gave an interview to the press on the 
subject of prohibition. For many years he had been 
in alliance with the liquor interests. His personal 
contempt for prohibition was well known. But his 
interview was a vigorous declaration for law en- 
forcement, coupled with a fling at the conditions of 
lawlessness fostered by a corrupt and incompetent 
Democracy. He demanded that this disgraceful 
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condition under which bootlegging flourished and 
vile poisonous concoctions were. salduas whiskey be 
stopped by vigorous mea FLis attitude if honest 
was startling, unless.hi inéd that the 

“wets” were on t ort end of the el€ctorate and, 
with his customary ruthlessness, had,determined to 
give them Ape same treatment he shad heretofore 
given thgg He was SW of doing 


ation eddied about thé post office building, 
e gossipy politicians’ that were met on the 
t had a fund of-Strange and contradictory 
es to tell. But they were cynical about the re- 
Mation of “the big fellow.” His statement meant 
thi g of course. He was a wise one—he was, 
S Jp to something. A man couldn’t boss 
the state for™ cen years and not have a head on 
his shoulders. Wat was he up to? Well wait 
and see! We'll learn fg 

state director, he had né@e 
pees people in politic 
as still the Id 


whispered 
man to wat 
Galbreath 
Winte 4 VC! 

Wid. Jake Slocum was to be the director’s chief 
subordinate in the prohibition office, and Jake had 
been handy man for the judge for a number of 
years. It was very neat. But what did it mean? 
That was anybody’s guess. ‘‘Perhaps,’” suggested 
the assistant, ‘it meant that they intended to clean 
up in the*state and thereby accumulate political 
virtue among the ‘drys’ against the next campaign. 
But there was Tittle favorable response to this sug- 
gestion. Hea 

The assistant met Godfrey, secretary of the Anti- 
Saloon League, a pale, stooped little man, in steel 
spectacles. 

“Godfrey!” he cried as the little man was pass- 
ing. So they gathered by the curb for a few min- 
utes. “How does the league take the new appoint- 
ment?” 

“Hopefully,” said Godfrey. 

“But not confidently?” 

“Not our selection of course, but we look for a 
change for the better.” 

“Tt couldn’t well be for the worse,’ remarked 
Justice. ‘But I gather the new director has never 
been a friend of yours.” 

““He’s more friendly now than in the past,” 
Godfrey noncommittally. 

The assistant laughed. 
is a fearful thing, old man. 
speech and opinion.” 

‘Well, you understand,” said Godfrey hurriedly, 
‘‘we are striving for the good of the cause.” 

“And hope to make the best of a bad bargain. 
I think I understand you.’ 

Godfrey hurried off, bowed under his weight of 
care. 

“T guess the league he its face in a sling,” 
mured the assistant. 


said 


“Political responsibility 
It dries up the flow of 


mur- 
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‘HE United States attorney’s office passed under 
the new chief, Andrew W. Marsh. . He had an 
oratorical manner of speech, and a wisp of hair on 
his forehead. To himself he was a leader of honor- 
able and popular causes. In speaking with the 
assistant whom he invited to stay in office he at- 
tributed his appointment to his quality of unflinching 
integrity. ‘Ihe big fellow” had suggested as much, 
and had urged him onward in the crusade against the 
bootleggers. The oratorical tone mounted a trifle. 
There was a hint of a pose. A picture of Andrew 
W. Marsh scourging bootleggers out of the district 
with the effectiveness of St. Patrick. He proceeded 
at once to arrange a meeting with the new state 
director to agree on a comprehensive program. But 
the director, though most cordial and effusive over 
the telephone, was unfortunately unable to meet with 
him. Another time he would be delighted. ‘““Mighty 
glad of the chance, old man. We'll have these in- 
fernal scoundrels of bootleggers diving off into the 
sea.’ But ‘another time” never came, the director 
was always on the wing. 
; It was shortly after the arrival of the new dis- 
“trict attorney that the assistant answered a mys- 
~terious call from the Customs. He answered it by 
visiting the cloister of a building down by the harbor 
where Jason Poole had his office and ruled with 
feudal authority. 

Poole was leaning against a roll-top desk in the 
center of a great room, his thin legs crossed, smok- 
ing a cigarette. Schuyler, his second in command, 
sat comfortably in an arm chair, looking more 
reverend than usual. 

Somewhere in a neighboring room were the cap- 
tain and first mate of a sixty-foot fishing schooner 
which was lying at a dock under Customs guard. 
*“A couple of square heads,” as Poole put it, “‘who 
tried to palm off a story about coming from Nassau 
in ballast. Something about going down to sell their 
vessel and coming back again because they couldn't 
make a trade. I’m going to swear them on the 


book, and I want you for scenery. So put on a face 


fiercely with the fear of God and of 
wasn’t born yesterday nor the day be 
take nothing but the truth.” » 

The captain looked at the mate. Then he looked 
up. ‘We swear?” he asked. ‘“‘Sure,’’ said Poole. 
The man seemed to resign himself to the inevitable. 

‘Then we tal you another story,” and the truth 
came out, rambling and incoherent. 

They owned that vessel, those two. She was a 
good little vessel—none better, tight as a drum. And 
last February in the big blow she—well anyway they 
were fishing, and they had a good catch that they 
brought to market, and they divided up the money, 
and each man got—well they met Mr. McCoy.” 
Poole’s eyes flashed. “‘Go on,” he said. “Mr. McCoy 
said, ‘You fallahs make a trip, one little trip to 
Nassau—and bring one thousand cases, and I pay 
you ten thousand dollars.’ So we go yust that once, 
that’s all. Wecome oop the harbor. It was a very 


it’s your next move. 


bottling establishment in an hour. 
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dark night, and we go to a dock where there are 
three lanterns. Some men come on board and the 
whiskey go quick up on to the docks, and then some 
other men took it away in trucks. Yes, Mr. 
McCoy he was there. We see him toc at Nassau. 
So we go back down the harbor and in the morn- 
ing we come up to quarantine, and then we come oop 
further and—”’ 

‘And here you are,” interposed Poole. 

He dismissed them curtly. ‘‘You can wait and 
sign that statement.”’ 

_ They passed out under the watchful eye of the 
inspector. 

Poole laughed shortly. He walked the length of 
the room and apostrophized. 

“Bill McCoy, we’re going to get you, my fine bird, 
with your automobiles and your diamond pins and 
your dashing ways. I’ve been looking at you for 
a long time, now we'll put a little salt on your tail.” 

Then he turned to the assistant. ‘Now, Justice, 
We need a search warrant 
quick, before McCoy moves that stuff away. The 
newspapers have wind of this story already, and 
Bill won’t waste much time.” 

An aged customs inspector armed with a search 
Warrant was on his way to McCoy’s soft-drink 
He watched and 
waited outside and was later joined by several more 
men. There was no report when the assistant left 
for the day. The morning papers carried nothing 
but a rambling story of smuggling. It was played 
big, for in those days in 1921 smuggling still carried 
the flavor of old romance. 

Justice telephoned Customs. 

Yes, the search party had entered the building 
and found a dozen bottles of assorted liquors. 

“It looks like a clean get-away,”’ said Justice. 

‘“My men are not through yet,” said Poole. 

It was noon, and Poole was on the ’phone again. 
“Pll read you the list of seizures,” he said in a mat- 
ter-of-fact voice. When he had finished the list total- 
led fifteen hundred cases, 90 per cent imported stock. 

‘““What—what,” said Justice. ‘‘How did it hap- 
pen? I thought—” 

“I told you,” said Poole patiently, ‘‘my men were 
still looking about. They measured a wall inside 
and out and found a compartment. That's all.” 

“Looks like a hundred and fifty thousand dollar 
seizure in head line talk,” said Justice excitedly, 
Then he laughed. “Close going, wasn’t it? If 
those two square heads had refused to talk and had 
walked out on you they’d have been within their 
rights, and we couldn’t have moved hand or foot.” 

“T got em to talk, didn’t I?” said Poole. ‘‘That’s 
my business, and when I’m out after something I 
don’t want any lawyers around to tell me what I 
can’t do.” 

“It was a good piece of work anyway,” said the 
assistant. Poole grunted. ‘Tell Special Intelli- 
gence that Customs is on the job,” he remarked. 
“They had better get busy with the prohibition 
office.” 


The first article of this series appeared in the SuRVEY GRAPHIC 
for December. Other articles will follow. 
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Idealism and Responsibility 
A New Chapter in the Advance of British Labor 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


EADERS of the SuRVEy have no rea- 
son for sharing the amazement of the 
English press and a large portion of 
the English public over the size of 
the Labour Party in Parliament or 
the quality of its leading group. 
They: have been prepared for it. For “years 
past Arthur Gleason and others of your special 
correspondents have been surveying the field, and 
on the basis of their own observations telling you 
what was to be expected. The questions of imme- 


diate interest are: What will the new labor delega- ° 


tion in the House endeavor to do with its large 
and compact vote? With what kind of program 
has it come, and what will be its line of action when, 
after the short preliminary session, the new House 
of Commons assembles for general legislative busi- 
ness in February? ; 

There is a particular memory of five years ago 
which, in this connection, is inevitably revived. At 
the beginning of 1918, as the war was entering up- 
on its final stage, the Labour Party issued a pro- 


body would admit, provoked more vigorous discus- 
sion and received a more enthusiastic welcome than 
any political program put forth by an organized 
party in our time. “Labour and the New Social 
Order” was much more than a platform. It was a 
call to action, an inspiration, an evangel; and no 
reader of this journal needs to be reminded that it 
went through the progressive communities of the 
English-speaking world like a reviving breeze. Its 
chief proposals are recalled in the box below. 

It set out with the declaration that the war was 
manifestly destroying the political and industrial 
structure of Europe. ‘That structure, with its ap- 
palling hardships and inequalities, the Labour 
Party was not concerned to patch up. It was de- 
voted to the replacement of the old disorder by a 
higher form of social organization. 

A program such as that of 1918 must be regard- 
ed as a unique thing. It was the product of an un- 
precedented crisis. It came at a time when people, 
if they could think of the future of society at all, 
were disposed to entertain the largest and boldest 


gram of after-war reconstruction which, as every- 


THE ARCHITECTS” PLAN 


schemes of rebuilding. 


The four pillars for the rebuilding of the national home 
as laid down in the 1918 program of British Labor 


1. The Universal Enforcement 
of a National Minimum 


The ensuring to every member of 
the community the fullest opportunity 
for life and citizenship. The insistence 
upon a statutory base-line of wages 
and welfare; the deliberate and sys- 
tematic prevention of unemployment; 
complete social insurance against indi- 
gence and ill-health; the national regu- 
lation of production and service so as 
to remove the existing chaos; the 
assurance of either employment or 
honorable maintenance for all citi- 
zens. 


2. Democratic Control of Society 
and Industry 


The ending of militaristic organiza- 
tion; the establishment of effective 
personal freedom; the abolition of all 
privileged orders, as for instance the 
hereditary clamber; the common 
ownership of the land and of mono- 
polist services and industries; the im- 
mediate nationalization of the mines, 


railroads and electric power; the pro- 
gressive elimination from the control 
of industry of the capitalist, whether 
private or joint-stock. In this c 
tion, the authors of the progr 
it down that it would be foolj 
low the return to private co’ 
such services as the railre 
mines, with the additional asset of 
partial consolidation which had come 
through the war; and further, that the 
community should not relinquish the 
great advantages that had accrued 
through the national purchase and dis- 
tribution of raw materials. 


3. A Revolution in National 


Finance 


This would involve the restriction of 
indirect taxation to luxuries; direct 
taxation of income based upon a com- 
plete reform of the income tax and 
super-tax aiming at the equalizing of 
sacrifice; a great increase in the death 
duties, and the rearrangement of the 
entire scheme of inheritance; the free- 


ing of the nation from the colossal 
load of war indebtedness, by means of 
a special capital levy; a levy charge- 
able upon all property, but with ex- 
emption for the smallest savings, the 
rest being steeply graduated. It was 
anticipated that over this question of 
dealing with the financial burdens the 
greatest political battles wouid be 
fought. 


4. The Surplus Wealth for the 


Common Good 

One sentence from the pamphlet 
will suffice to explain this proposal: 
“We have allowed the riches of our 
mines, the rental value of the lands 
superior to the margin of cultivation, 
the extra profits of the fortunate ca- 
pitalists, even the material outcome of 
scientific discoveries—which ought by 
now to have made this Britain of ours 
immune from class poverty or from 
any widespread destitution—to be ab- 
sorbed by individual proprietors and 
then devoted very largely to the sense- 
less luxury of an idle rich class.” 


Four years of a peace 
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more destructive than war have brought another 
atmosphere; and inevitably the program with which 
the Labour Party went into the election had a dif- 
ferent quality and appeal. It was a quite unrhet- 
orical document; a statement, for the most part, of 
things urgently needing to be done. 

Now, it is abundantly evident that the master 
hand which composed ‘Labour and the New Social 
Order” had no part in the drafting of this docu- 
ment, the clauses of which sound on the whole like 
the echo of a usual progressive manifesto in the 
days before the war. It reveals the touch of cer- 
tain pedestrian officials in the central office of the 
Labour Party; doubtless the group which watches 
over the actions and utterances of Uncle Arthur 
Henderson who, by the way, is not a member of 
the new House of Commons. 

One question of very particular interest has been 
stirred by the program. The Conservative and 
Liberal press alike seized upon the demand for a 
graduated capital levy as evidence that the Labour 
Party had committed itself to a policy of confisca- 
tion, which, if applied, was bound to destroy the 
roots of the commercial and industrial system. 
This charge was, of course, vigorously exploited 
during the election, and there is no doubt that it 
had the effect of turning a considerable number of 
middle-class voters who were inclined to vote for 
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manifesto, there is no doubt at all that a resonant 
appeal to the public conscience and aspiration, 
written either with the accent of Sidney Webb or 
with the accent of Ramsay MacDonald, would have 
made a tremendous impression on the electorate in 
its present mood; and it is rather curious that so 
splendid an opportunity should have been missed. 
But the evidence is unmistakable that the labor 
victories were obtained upon grounds not materially 
affected by the decisions or methods of the party 
managers. ‘They came as the result of local en- 
thusiasm and a remarkable amount of voluntary 
service; in many cases of efficient organization; in 
nearly all cases of the known character and record 
of the candidates. The main good in the increase 
of the Labour Party is that it has brought the de- 
feat of a number of politicians who could well be 
spared, and the substitution of men who are alike 
able and incorruptible. 


AEN the newly elected House of Commons 
assembled for preliminaries, the members be- 
hind the prime minister, Bonar Law, made a happy 
party. Freed from Lloyd George, and released 
from embarrassing association with their post-war 
liberal colleagues, the Conservatives of England 
found themselves in the saddle for the first time in 
seventeen years. They counted a clear majority of 


the Labour Party. But the labor candidates them- 
selves are practically unanimous as to the influence 
of the capital levy in the constituencies. 
that, so far from damaging the labor cause, it 
proved to be a decided asset. 


As for the party 


times. 


They say 


nearly eighty. All seemed well. 


What else mattered? 


THE BUILDERS’ SPECIFICATIONS 


The practical measures by which, in 1923, British Labor 
proposes to realize some of the hopes of reconstruction 


1. International Affairs 

A demand for full peace and man- 
ageable reparations; an all-inclusive 
League of Nations; freedom through- 
out the British Empire; the completion 
of the Irish Constitution. 


2. National and International 
Finance 
The lifting from the people of the 
deadweight of the national debt, by 
means of a war-debt redemption fund, 
the basis of which should be a special 
graduated levy on fortunes exceeding 
£5,000. Labor, it is stated, would not 
penalize thrift, but would secure the 
necessary annual revenue by a distri- 
bution of taxation according to ability 
to pay; would increase the death duties 
on large estates and the super-tax on 
large incomes; and would by the taxa- 
- tion of land-values “secure to the 
community socially created wealth now 
diverted to private hands.” 


3. Unemployment 


The reopening of trade with foreign 
countries; the national organization of 


production, and a large program of 
necessary public works; the restora- 
tion of an adequate minimum wage in 
agriculture; representative councils of 
agriculture for the systematic develop- 
ment of the rural economy. 


4. Industry in General 


Public ownership of the mines and 
railroads, with an increased share in 
the management by the workers; strict 
maintenance of the trade boards by 
which the minimum wage in the vul- 
nerable trades is secured. 


5. Social Welfare 


A national scheme of housing to end 
the’ scandal of a homeless population 
and pave the way for the redemption 
of the slums; more generous provision 
for old age; the abolition of the Poor 
Law and of the general workhouse; 
pensions for widows. In regard to 
pensions for ex-service men, labor is 
for the maintenance of the present 
scale and the upholding of the rule, 
“Fit for service, fit for pension.” The 
removal of the remaining .disabilities 


on the woman citizen; the reform of 
parliamentary procedure; the control 
of the liquor traffic as the people will. 


6. Standards of Life 


“The task of government is to raise 
the standard of life and labor for those 
whose work of hand and brain in- 
creases the nation’s wealth. Parlia- 
ments have in the past been too much 
concerned to protect the privileges and 
extend the power of the rich. Labor 
wants to increase the happiness and 
prosperity of the poor, by better hous- 
ing, better schooling, better living, bet- 
ter health, more leisure, more free- 
dom, more opportunities for enjoying 
the good things of life. We shall de- 
fend the school as we defend the home, 
and we aim at providing the rising 
generation with full protection from 
harmful and degrading moral and so- 
cial conditions. . . . Labor’s policy is 
to bring about a more equitable distri- 
bution of the nation’s wealth by con- 
stitutional means. This is neither 
Bolshevism nor Communism, but com- 
mon sense and justice.” 


It was like old 
The Conservatives had won the election. 
The Conservative government had a majority. 
True, certain troublesome 
newspapers had been pointing out that the majority 
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in the House did not stand for the majority in the 
country. Far otherwise indeed. Mr. Bonar Law 
and his friends had actually been elected by some 
40 per cent of the men and women voting, and 
not 30 per cent of the total electorate. Mr. Law 
is, much more strikingly than was Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1913, the head of a minority administration. 
Something of this may have been present in the 
mind of the good average Tory as he took his seat; 
but we may be quite sure that his first sight of the 
House in full session gave him a sharp jolt. He 
saw then that the new Labour Party of nearly 150, 
in an assembly of 615, must mean an indescribable 
change. 

Let us consider some of the more striking per- 
sonal aspects. 

Ramsay MacDonald sits in the place that is 
sacred by tradition to the leader of the opposition. 
He is alongside H. H. 
Asquith, and in front 
of him is the brass- 
bound box which he has 
the privilege, according 
to mood, of leaning 
upon or of thumping. 
His selection by the 
party as parliamentary 
leader is a most signifi- 
cant event. He filled 
this position at the out- 
break of the war. On 
the fateful day, August 
3, 1914, after Edward 
Grey had delivered the 
speech which changed 
the destiny of Europe, 
MacDonald spoke in 
opposition to the war 
policy, and during the 
entire period of the 
conflict he maintained 
unaltered his position 
that the right road for Britain to pursue was the 
road of a European settlement by way of negotiated 
peace. He earned, of course, a vast measure of 
unpopularity and abuse. And today he is the lead- 
er of the force that is called, in parliamentary 
phrase, His Majesty’s Opposition. He knows the 
House of Commons and delights in it and, from 
the opening day, there was no doubt as to the 
strength and skill of the new opposition leadership. 

It had been plain for two or three years that 
Ramsay MacDonald was certain of a return to the 
House; but it was not by any means clear what 
would happen to the men with whom he has been 
most closely linked. His activity in the country has 
had a twofold affiliation: first, with the I. L. P. 
(Independent Labour Party) which for thirty 
years has been the evangelistic spearhead of the 
labor movement; secondly, with the Union of 
Democratic Control, the indefatigable body of mis- 
sioners who, in war time and treaty time, pro- 
claimed the faith that the people themselves must 
know and decide the foreign policy of the country. 


The leader of the Labour Party, Ramsay MacDonald, 
with his family 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Events determined the course of the union activities 
pursued by MacDonald and his chief associates 
after 1914. They labored mainly in the field of 
international affairs. Theirs has been, to a great 
extent, the educative force in the large cities and 
throughout the industrial districts as regards the 
revision of the treaties and the restoration of 
Europe. And the result, or one significant part of 
it, is seen in that section of the Labour Party which 
at this early stage is attracting most attention in 
the new Parliament, namely, the section contributed 
by the I. L. P. and the Union of Democratic Con- 
trol. Besides a leader, it includes: C. P. Trevelyan, 
Noel and Charles Roden Buxton, Arthur Ponson- 
by, E. D. Morel, H. B. Lees-Smith, Philip Snow- 
den. All, except Snowden, formerly belonged to 
the Liberal Party. Theymake a bench which, in 
knowledge and debating power, especially in respect 
of foreign affairs, will 
unquestionably be able 
to overpower any com- 
bination of speakers on 
the government side. 
This brings me to an 
interesting point touch- 
ing some other new 
Labour members. In the 
campaign Mr. George 
made a point of attack- 
ing not only the Labour 
Party and its program 
but particularly “‘a band 
of theorists and clever 
men”? who had, as he 
suggested, contrived to 
foist themselves upon 
the trade-union forces. 


He said: 


They are called intellectu- 
als. I think they gave the 
name to themselves, arrogat- 
ing a little superiority in 
order to show they were not common or garden trade union- 
ists. . . . The sooner the labor organizations get rid of these 
men the better it will be for labor and trade unionism. . . 
They cannot win. 


The successful candidates above named.all came 
within the range of the Lloyd George censure. 
So, of course, does Sidney Webb, most eminent and 
encyclopedic of social economists. One word 
should be said about E. D. Morel, secretary of the 
Union of Democratic Control, and his prohibition- 
ist-labor colleague, Edwin Scrymgeour, who, to- 
gether, achieved the sensational victory at Dundee, 
unseating Winston Churchill. A short time ago 
Morel would have been deemed an impossible can- 
didate, because of his anti-war record; while 
Scrymgeour has been for twenty years laughed at 
in bibulous Dundee as a freak. 

Among the notables who were defeated at the 
polls, are H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russell, R. H. 
Tawney, J. J. Mallon, the warden of Toynbee Hall, 
Norman Angell and, most regretted by many, 
Margaret Bondfeld. 
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Not only before the national shrine 
but everywhere France is digging in 
to clear away the scobs of war 


HE first sight of the war grounds of north- 

ern France is sad with the horror of gaunt, 

ragged, black walls, piles of débris, and 
silent flat stretches where once there were towns. 
But soon the impression brightens. Modern 
trucks, many of them old American army giants, 
and heavy wagons drawn by two or three horses 
rumble over a temporary steel-frame bridge into 
a town where everyone is busy. “The men are en- 
gaged in constructing new buildings, roads, 
bridges, in deepening camals and reviving the 
threads of commerce. ‘The women are at work 
in home and garden, in the shop or in the com- 
munity wash-house. Sometimes they may be seen 
in the places of men, in the fields, on wagons 
and trains. In addition to this help of her own 
sturdy countrywomen—a help even more ex- 
tensive now than it was before the war—France 
has resorted to outside labor, chiefly Portuguese 
and Italian. 

From seven in the morning until sundown the 
riveter taps noisily, cement is mixed, concrete 
poured. Even in the smaller towns modern steel 
construction is used in the erection of commercial 
buildings which usually are of a simple and 
pleasing design. The walls are composed of 


interlocking mortared stones from _ shattered 
homes, and the concrete is made from pulverised 
débris. Opportunities to improve the laying out 
of towns and cities, to enlarge public facilities, 
to build with a view to better community health 
are not lost. 

The love of their home lands has given the 
peasants and workers courage not only to rebuild 
but to build better. During the long days the 
toilers whistle and sing at their steady work; 
and at night a cheerful tone reigns in the homes, 
on the street and in the simple, intelligent con- 
versation at the family cafés. 

Over the trenches already stretch wide, rich 
cultivated fields, orchards and pastures—with 
some large herds of cattle. The farm houses 
are either thriftily patched up or built, shining 
new and white, near the wrecks of the old. 
Nature is healing the wounds of war rapidly: 
some forests from a distance look like healthy 
new groves; but closer by charred and blasted 
stumps are seen to protrude above the under- 


growth. N.C. 


These homes for workers, built oj 
concrete, have grown out of the 
ruins of a manufacturing town 


A new sugar factory is under construction here; 
its closing whistle for many workers means 
more reconstruction work in home and garden 
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Why the Railroad Strike Failed 
and the Coal Miners Won 


By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


HEN in 1916 I swung up into the ca- 
boose at the tail end of the local freight 
which for almost three-quarters of a 
century had run without substantial 
change of schedule from Boston to 
East Hartford, I little realized how 
useful the experience of the ensuing month would be 
in interpreting the events in the history of railroad 
labor so soon to transpire. The federal Eight-Hour 
Commission had requested a detailed examination 
and report upon the development of the trainmen’s 
schedules, covering pay and working conditions 
since the earliest time; and it deemed expedient in 
order fully to understand these schedules that I 
should go out on the road and sample all sorts of 
runs. From the South Boston yard, then, I me- 
andered all over the eastern half of the country in 
caboose and cab; personal belongings in rucksack; 
subsisting upon peanuts and bananas when the ordi- 
nary railroad restaurants failed. It was a rare 
chance to hang about the roundhouses and see how 
the great train yards were worked—a never-to-be 
forgotten personal experience, followed by three 
months of study of the vast accumulations of print- 
ed collective agreements and evidence before arbi- 
tration commissions, which had piled up through 
nearly two generations. It is upon this footing that 
the following observations on the events of the last 
few years are based. 


as a clear understanding of the railroad labor 
problem it is necessary to grasp the sharp dis- 
tinction between the true railroad employe and the 
man who, although he works for a railroad, does 
nothing different from the men working for other 
employers round about. The true railroader is 
found usually in the four great brotherhoods: en- 
gineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen, about 
one-fifth of all railroad employes. With them be- 
long the signal men and the telegraphers. For all 
of these, the working conditions are unique, noth- 
ing else quite like it in the labor field. But the clerk, 
the shop mechanic, whether carpenter, painter or 
machinist, and the maintenance-of-way men, wheth- 
er they cut stone or shovel dirt, differ little from 
labor of the same sort, by whomsoever employed. 
An intermediate group, perhaps, is made up of the 
station agents and baggage masters, for whom the 
question of hours is different from that of the ordi- 
nary worker; and from whom more responsibility 
and initiative is demanded, due to their isolation 
and the emergencies in which initiative and courage 
may sometimes avert serious trouble. Unless one 
fixes this basic distinction between the true rail- 


roader and the quasi-type, all true understanding 
of recent events fails. ‘The job of the engine hand, 
the conductor or the trainman is unique because of 
its danger and responsibility. Safe operation de- 
mands a high standard of duty, of morale, of stead- 
fast loyalty in these men who are constantly left to 
their own initiative and always out from under su- 
pervision. Much of the labor is perhaps not highly 
skilled—the routine can be acquired bit by bit; but 
the character must be ingrained. The price paid 
for their services is conditioned by this prime re- 
quisite. 

And then there is the personal inconvenience of 
the trainman’s task. As we laid out in the Altoona 
yard of the Pennsylvania, the all-steel caboose be- 
came like a furnace in the baking sun. The train- 
man’s observation, as he swabbed his brow, seemed 
true enough. ‘‘This job, stranger, ain't always a 
bed of verbenas.”’ 

There is no night or day, no Sunday or week-day. 
While he is on ‘‘first-in, first-out’’ service, or in the 
“chain gang,” the call boy makes no distinction be- 
tween 7 A.M. Monday morning and 2 A.M. the 
day before. Not only are the hours irregular, but 
they are of necessity long. The acts of God as well 
as of men determine the fate of trains. A corrupt 
directorate at the top, or a negligent watchman be- 
neath, with the Divine Providence which brings fire 
and flood without warning, immediately reacts upon 
the trainman’s day. Only after middle age, after 
years of trial and selection where he reaches the 
haven of the favored and preferred runs, does the 
luxury, as one man put it to me, of “hitting my own 


‘hay every night at bed time” become a living real- 


ity. To meet a thousand and one of these incon- 
veniences, the most complicated collective bargains 
in the world have been evolved. ‘These deal with 
seniority, hours and overtime, “held away from 
home terminal’ and “turn-around” rules, pools, 
chain gangs, double-heading, guarantees, automatic 
release, dead-heading, arbitraries and heaven knows 
how many other kinks. Each and every one has 
been evolved out of the peculiar conditions under 
which the men work. Each attempts to correct an 
abuse or a grievance. These amazingly ingenious 
agreements throw into strong relief the peculiar- 
ities of the trainman’s task. 

The unique quality of the trainman’s service, its 
indispensability, has developed a solidarity and 
morale among the men which has placed them in 
the very forefront of the labor movement. From 
the Burlington engineers’ strike in ’89—a victory 
through defeat—to the achievement of the eight- 
hour day in 1916; and now latterly in the creation 
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of a great cooperative bank, the American brother- 
hoods have pointed the way. They have made a 
place in the sun for their members. They have 
disciplined themselves. They keep their engage- 
ments. And they deserve a fair share of the pro- 
ceeds of operation. It is quite commonly conceded 
in the business that the brotherhood members are 
not now overpaid. And since they have reverted to 
local collective bargaining—each road dealing with 
its own people—the promise of future peace seems 
clear. 

But, you will say, the stirring events of the past 
year have had to do, not with these trainmen’s 
brotherhoods at all, but with the vastly larger num- 
ber of employes, the shop crafts in particular, who 


DEFEATED 
By Arthur Hoffmann 


have been on strike and whose strike seems to have 
failed. The first sharp contrast with the train- 
men is the regularity and uniformity of their work- 
ing conditions. Like factory employes, they work, 
play, sleep and take their meals on schedule time. 
There may be night work—much of it of the emer- 
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gency sort—but there are no over-long days out on 
the line, no sleeping away from home. Nor is there 
the same variety of. jobs. Some tasks are obviously 
better than others; lighter in toil, cleaner, in day- 
time rather than at night, but most of them are in- 
doors, and few are differentiated sharply from fac- 
tory or mill employments. And there is another 
difference which is basic. Each trainman is more or 
less “out on his own.” His task, particularly that 
of the engineer, calls for familiarity with the in- 
dividual run; all the quirks and turns, the grades 
and curvatures, the ins and outs of signaling, the 
location of peculiar sources of trouble or accident; 
these all have to be known in the interest of safety. 
But the shop crafts worker is under immediate di- 
rection and supervision. 

_ In a hundred and one ways the trainman’s 
job, graded of course downward from the 
engineer at the head through to the rear-end 
brakeman in the caboose, differs so consider- 
ably from that of other labor round about 
that direct competition or substitution is almost 
impossible. But not so with the shop crafts. 
Any good machinist—especially the handy 
man from the little country garage—can soon 
learn the work of car or locomotive repair and 
maintenance. Now comes the point to notch 
the stick. These distinctions mean that the 
wages of the shop crafts necessarily interlock 
with those of the workers in the particular 
neighborhood round about, that a man in 
Olean, New York, will get about the same 
wage if he works in the wagon factory or the 
oil refinery, as in the Pennsylvania railroad 
shops, whereas the wage scales and working 
conditions of the trainmen are just as surely 
separate and apart from any particular locality 
and are not affected by what men in other 
occupations are getting because they are not 
in competition with them. The circumstances 
were. all against the shop crafts, therefore, in 
their attempt to perpetuate a uniform national 
scale of wages and conditions. Such uniformity 
as came with the war was a necessary outcome 
of the usual conditions. The shortage of labor 
was universal. The draft made no distinction 
between city and country life. The long- 
standing differential in living costs against the 
large cities was practically wiped out. But 
with the return of peace, the customary dis- 
tinction returned. The trainmen, with so 
many characteristics of their task determined 
by the job, rather than by the environment, 
had a certain justification for uniform country- 
wide scales. Yet even for them, regional bar- 
gaining is evidently scheduled to return. But 
for the shop crafts the attempt to perpetuate 
a national scale is economically indefensible. Enough 
unrest results when the local engineer or conductor 
on an out-of-the-way branch line is paid more than 
his neighbors of about the same grade of intelli- 
gence. But there is real trouble when one attempts 
to pay car painters 72 cents an hour, as against a 
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prevailing average of 47 cents in the building trades. 
It was bad enough that the railroads at the time of 
the strike were already paying 62 cents an hour. 
To raise this by 10 cents more was of course utter- 
ly unworkable. Twenty-five cents an hour difter- 
ence, because one man applies a brush on the wood- 
work of a railroad car instead of doing precisely 
the same thing on a building, finds no justification 
either in theory or in fact. And similar differentials, 
perhaps not so wide, prevail for the carpenters, the 
iron workers and the electricians. This explains, 
to my mind, why the shop craft strike has failed. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion that the 
trainmen’s brotherhoods are not unfairly compen- 
sated at the present time, although they enjoyed no 
such proportionate increases during the war as came 
to the other railroad crafts. Probably they did not 
need it, having already consolidated their position 
through pressure constantly exerted since 1910. 
Probably also it is true that the clerks, station agents 
and baggage men, who were so markedly advanced 
in pay during the war, were under-compensated be- 
fore that time. The maintenance-of-way men were 
also probably underpaid before the war. The rail- 
roads took advantage of the labor surplus, due to 
unregulated European immigration. Some of this 
labor was probably “‘imported.’’ Much of it was 
purchased wholesale from Mexican or Italian mid- 
dlemen. But the shop craft mechanics seem to 
have been in as good case as their fellow workers in 
the communities round about. Yet these shop 
crafts, already fairly paid, were most extracrdi- 
narily advanced, both in wages and working condi- 
tions, during the war; and this was true of unskilled 
labor at the division points and the shops. 

Is it any wonder that the former aristocrats of 
the cabs and caboose, the trainmen, left behind in 
this stalwart upward march of wages for others, 
became restive after the war? Since 1910 they 
had tried to realize their aspiration of a national 
schedule of wages and working conditions. At 
first they began to negotiate by runs or divisions. 
Then the scope of operations widened and whole 
systems became involved at one time. ‘Then great 
regional groups of carriers, east, west or south, 
were dealt with. The brotherhoods united in pairs, 
engineers and firemen making common cause and 
the conductors and brakemen working together. 
The movement finally headed up in a national de- 
mand from them all, resulting in the eight-hour law 
of 1916. Then came the war; and the Federal 
Railroad Administration, in the face of the politi- 
cal necessity of equality of treatment for all em- 
ployes of a common employer, granted the national 
scales and working agreements. Everybody was 
swept into this common movement. Colored wo- 
men cleaning cars in the South got wages identical 
with those paid the white ones in Chicago. Sta- 
tion clerks on the “‘Toonerville’”’ branch, with one 
mixed train daily down and up to the main junc- 
tion, became indistinguishable from those employed 
in the great terminals at New York. 

The difference between the brotherhoods and the 
shop crafts is that the former achieved uniformity, 
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not suddenly, but as the result of a long, slow and 
more or less natural evolution. Now came the 
question whether they, along with the shop crafts 
and the maintenance-of-way men were to revert to 
regional or local negotiation. The outstanding 
feature of the recent settlement has been the prac- 
tical abandonment, even by the trainmen, of a na- 
tional scale. Whether abandoned in theory be- 
cause they recognize the needs of varying compen- 
sations, especially for locomotive firemen and brake- 
men, freshly recruited from the neighborhood sup- 
ply of unskilled young men, or whether they have 
done so as a matter of practical politics in the face 
of an aroused public opinion, is as yet unclear. 
One thing seems certain: national standardization 
inevitably spells compulsory arbitration. We came 
as near the brink of that accomplishment—so ab- 
horred by organized labor everywhere—in the 
creation of the Railway Labor Board in 1920 as it 
was possible to do. Perhaps also the Kansas In- 
dustrial Court in the offing was not without effect. 
At all events, the men accepted as a “‘satisfactory 
settlement” the continuation of the existing wages 
and working conditions. In so far, therefore, as 
this prevented wage reduction from the war-time 
level and practically blocked the attempt to repeal 
punitive time-and-a-half in slow freight service, it 
was a victory for the brotherhoods; but actually 
also it was a downright concession to the force of 
public opinion. And if the trainmen with all their 
strength had to give way, it was inevitable that the 
shop craft strike should fail as well. 

My own view is that the railroad labor situation 
has been distinctly clarified by the apparent fizzle 
of the shopmen’s strike. Had the men fully real- 
ized the strategic weakness of their position, and 
the downright need of a complete reyision of their 
shop rules and practices in the interest of greater 
efficiency, they might have negotiated their way out, 
have come to an understanding with the railway 
executives and have won the support of public opin- 
ion. But the failure to recognize the unworkabil- 
ity of national scales for employments of their sort, 
and particularly the arrogant attitude respecting re- 
striction of output, so far weakened their position 
that the failure of the strike was inevitable. ‘The 
general public has become manifestly critical of 
railway labor; and the far-sighted leaders in the 
movement realize that their advantage, won during 
the war, cannot be pushed too far. For the pub- 
lic, as we have seen, has a weapon which it will em- 
ploy as a last resort, and this is compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

In commenting in 1918 upon the record of the 


War Labor Board, Frank P. Walsh said: 


The workers of this country are beginning to see, if com- 
pelled as a worker to accept one of two autocrats, the 
autocrat in my own industry that I must contend with daily, 
perhaps educate every day, or the autocrat in a government 
department , I would take my own little made-to-order 
autocrat and wrestle it out with him. 


And that is exactly what is now taking place. 
(Continued on page 470) 
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Some More Adventures among the Feeble-Minded 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


NE day three of the boys strayed from 
the farm and asked a farmer, who 
lived a few miles away, for work. As 
he was badly driven at the time he 
gave them something to do, but pres- 
ently he came to the institution him- 

self to report that he had the runaways. On be- 
ing asked how he knew they belonged to us, as they 
were dressed like common laborers and were able 
to work, he said that one of them refused a chew of 
tobacco; one had reproved his son for striking and 
shouting at a cow; and another had hit his thumb 
with a hammer and did not swear; so he knew they 
must be from the feeble-minded school. He said if 
they had only worked as well as they behaved he 
would have liked to keep them, but he did not know 
as we did how to get work out of them. When they 
came home the next day they were complimented on 
their good behavior and the fine reputation they had 
made for the institution. 

“Elopements,” as-we called escapes—a word the 
use of which I did not permit—are a perennial prob- 
lem for the institutional disciplinarian. My prede- 
cessors at the Indiana School for the Feeble-Mind- 
ed at Fort Wayne seemed to have been much pre- 
occupied with it. They were of the old school with 
its antiquated ideas of discipline which too often 
aimed at repression. For many offenses corporal 
punishment was usual; and elopement was one of 
them. We soon got rid of this form of chastise- 
ment, at first with the exception of very grave of- 
fenses and then altogether. 

The practice had been, when_a boy was missing 
from the grounds, to ring an alarm bell and send 
every available employe, in vehicles or on bicycles, 
to scour the neighboring roads and lanes, and when 
the runaway was not quickly found, to send circular 
letters to the near-by chiefs of police and county 
sheriffs, describing the missing one and offering a 
reward for his return; then when he was brought 


back inflicting some condign punishment. This 
method was absurdly wrong. ‘The excitement was 
bad for the morale of all, and the truant enjoyed 
the adventure which made him of so much im- 
portance. Such a method might be necessary when 
a runaway was from a penal institution. It was 
ridiculously out of place in a school whose pupils 
were voluntarily admitted and could be withdrawn. 
Incidentally it was bad publicity. 

After a third or fourth elopement subsequent to 
my taking charge, I resolved that the procedure 
was so foolish that it must be changed at any haz- 
ard. One morning the boys’ supervisor came to 
the office in great excitement, saying that Harry 
Black had run away again. He started for the 
bell rope but halted when I said quietly, “Mr. 
Knott, don’t ring: that bell.”’ ‘“But,’’ he said, ‘what 
must we do, aren’t we going to catch him?” “No,” 
I replied, “he is not a boy who will do any harm, 
and he will come back soon or some one will bring 
him. ‘There is going to be no more of this foolish 
excitement about a straying boy.’ And_ sure 
enough, about six o’clock Harry came back, very 
hungry, dirty and much disappointed. He had been 
hiding close to the road, in the woods about a mile 
north, waiting to hear the alarm bell and to see 
the men in buggies and on bikes rushing out in 
search of him. The new plan worked, and elope- 
ments lost their adventurous charm. ; 

One Saturday morning a boy from the third 
division came to the office to report that “Bobby 
Jackson is going to run away tonight.” Bobby was 
a high-grade imbecile of about fifteen, with the 
curse of the wandering foot. He had run away 
from home, from an orphan asylum, from the re- 
form school and once from the institution. I 
thanked the informant and gave him a stick of 
candy. Candy has a large function in a school for 
feeble-minded. 

Bobby’s parents lived only about three miles 
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away, on a little farm on the road which 
passes the institution gates. After: waiting an 
hour or two, so that he would not connect the 
call with the boy who told, he was sent for 
and asked how long it was since he had seen 
his folks. He did not remember, but his card 
record showed that it had been nearly two 
years. I told him it was too bad not to have 
seen his mother for so long, and added, ‘‘Now, 
Bobby, tomorrow (Sunday) morning put on 
your Sunday suit before breakfast instead 
of after, the gardener shall give you a bunch 
of carnations from the greenhouse to take to 
your mother, and you can spend the day at 
home.” Bobby was dazed; he was planning 
to elope in his old clothes that night and was 
told to go the next day in his best. In the 
morning he got his carnations, and inquired, 
‘When must I come back?” He was told 
when he was ready for supper or in time for 
bed. As he started he said, “I’m coming 
back,” and I said, “Of course you are, I know 
that.” He reported at the office at about 
five o’clock, that I might know he had kept his 
word. A few months later Bobby was transferred 
to Colonia, where he became a member of the brick- 
yard gang, from which privileged position no boy 
would be so foolish as to elope. 

Early one morning word came that four high- 
grade boys were planning their get-away. I went to 
the dining-room at breakfast and made the as- 
sembled boys a speech. I told them I understood 
four of our company planned to leave us, that I 
hoped they would be happy and find jobs as good 
as they had here, but that it was sometimes dif- 
ficult to find the job you liked, that outside people 
had to work hard for poor pay, and often got tood 
not so good as we were accustomed to. My only 
request to them was that they would call at my of- 
fice to say good-bye, when I would have the cook 
put up a nice lunch for them and give them each a 
little money so that they might not go broke among 
strangers. The other boys saw the humor of the 
situation and laughed the would-be travelers out of 
the adventure. 

One boy who had slipped away for a few days 
and returned very tired and hungry, was overheard 
dissuading a comrade who contemplated a similar 
adventure, saying, “You better not, Charlie, [ tell 
you the world is a cold place for us boys.” After 
my second year elopements no longer annoyed us. 
Only one big fellow ran off and stayed away, and 
he was hardly feeble-minded enough to be a proper 
inmate of the institution. 

This method applied to morons and high-grade 
imbeciles who were the most likely to stray. The 
low-grade idiots might wander off, as animals 
would leave their pasture when the gate was open, 
but any conscious effort to escape was beyond them, 
and they were always in one’s care. We had a 
very few boys of low mentality and desperately 
bad instincts, with a craving for liberty and cunning 
enough to make them a constant source of anxiety. 
These were always a danger, since if they got 2way 
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This moron boy took care of 

the cattle and knew the rec- 

ord of each one. He proved 

a capable assistant for many 
years 


they were likely to do 
serious harm. When 
these escaped, which for- 
tunately was very sel- 
dom, we made the most 
prompt and strenuous ef- 
‘fort to return them. Our 
duty was even more to 
protect the community, 
especially the children 
and property of our near 
neighbors, than to pro- 
mote the welfare of the 
But the dangerous ones were so 


feeble-minded. 
exceptional and so few as not seriously to affect the 
general plan. 

The real way to retain the children is to make 
their life full of interest, and especially to arrange 
that there shall always be an event of joy in the 


near future. No one would run away just before 
Christmas, or the Glorious Fourth, or Wash- 
ington’s birthday, or his own birthday party, or be- 
fore an entertainment in which he had a part to 
play. Then, after a few postponements, the habit 
of staying gets stronger and stronger. Adolescence 
is the period of adventure for defectives as for nor- 
mals; and as that wanes—and it wanes early in the 
feeble-minded—the urge of change dies out and is 
forgotten. 

The institution was located just outside of 
Fort Wayne, on a fifty-five-acre tract of sand hills. 
When I took it over, it had nothing worth calling 
a farm. An extensive apple orchard had been set 
out on land ill adapted for that fruit and was par- 
ticularly worthless. The grounds had been poorly 
cared for, the exterior was bare and unattractive. 
My predecessor as superintendent had no taste for 
landscape gardening, and defective vision kept him 
from noticing the poor work of the men he em- 
ployed. 

Under these conditions it did not take more than 
ordinary ability and exertion to make things look 
better, and after a few years of systematic work, 
the front was covered with vines, trees were planted 
and cared for, flower beds bloomed, and the general 
appearance was greatly changed. 

After my first year, a farm two miles north was 
rented, and the beginning of a farm colony was 
made. Then a better farm was chosen, which was 
very suitable for a colony. It was held at a fair 
price; an option was secured, and the legislature 
of 1895 was asked for an appropriation. There 
was a tract of twenty acres in front of the institu- 
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tion which a member of my board was determined 
to buy. ‘This was held at a high figure and was 
wholly unsuitable for farming, being neither large 
enough nor the right kind of land. When the ap- 
propriation bill was in the committee of the House, 
I told one of the members, who was one of my 
enthusiastic supporters, of the danger of the money 
being wasted by the injudicious purchase of a small 
high-priced tract, and got him to insert a clause in 
the act, limiting the price per acre which might be 
paid, so that the board could buy the land I wanted 
and could not buy the other. ‘This clause escaped 
the notice of my board member until the bill was 
passed and the legislature had adjourned. He was 
very angry, but although he might have been su- 
spicious, he never accused me of what he called 
“some one’s dirty trick.” 

The new farm, which we called Colonia, was 
profitable to the state and a great boon to me. I 
sorely needed a hobby to take my mind off its over- 
load of responsibility, and in planning the build- 
ings and the crops and the development of 
the herd of Holsteins, I spent many pleasant 
hours. 

The breeding of the herd was of absorbing inter- 
est. The heredity of cattle, though not so serious 
a matter as that of human beings, especially feeble- 
minded ones, has many more satisfactions, because 
one may eliminate the culls and so control results. 
Because of lack of money I began with a few scrub 
cows, picked up among my neighbor farmers, but 
Purdue University sold us a highly bred bull at a 
nominal price; three pure-bred cows were purchased 
at sales where bargain prices prevailed; and the 
herd improved rapidly. When I resigned, nine 
years later, I left a fine herd of high grades with 
many pure-bred cattle, all of which had cost the 
state very little. 

A few months after we began dairying, the farm 
supplied the school with abundant milk and, a year 
or two later, with all the hog products needed, ex- 
cept an occasional tierce of lard; and no one had 
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better hams and bacon than those cured at Colonia. 
I had a good saddle pony and a ride out to Colonia 
before breakfast made a cheerful beginning of 
many a day’s hard work, and every Saturday morn- 
ing I spent at the farm. I kept the herd book and 
milk record myself, partly because the head farmer 
was no book-keeper but chiefly because I enjoyed 
doing it. My best assistant was a moron boy who 
was devoted to me and to the cattle. He knew 
their breeding and could always tell me the name of 
the dam of any calf. His memory was so accurate 
that more than once he corrected an error I had 
made in my record of the date at which a cow was 
due to freshen. 

Every one who has tried it seriously, knows that 
a farm offers the best opportunity for the employ- 
ment of feeble-minded labor. When we began the 
dairy I resolved that the morons and high-grade 
imbeciles should be taught to do the milking. Fern- 
ald, of Waverly, warned me that this was imprac- 
ticable; he said the boys would dry up the cows, 
that it was impossible to make a feeble-minded boy 
milk a cow clean, that I should be compelled to 
use hired help for the milking. But that would 
have upset my plans. 

I selected for overseer of the boys on the farm 
a competent attendant who had been highly suc- 
cessful with a division of older morons. He was 
farm bred, had worked on a large dairy farm and 
was an expert milker, so he knew both the boys and 
the cows and managed them equally well. We 
weighed and recorded the milk from each cow at 
each milking; this gave us a constant check on 
whether they were milked clean or not, and the 
close personal attention I gave to the dairy se- 
cured the regularity of the record. This was 
further checked by weighing in the total amount 


when it was received at the cold _ storage 
each morning, the figures being reported to 
me daily. 


All the heifer calves and'the pure-bred bulls were 
given names and numbers as soon as dropped. The 
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A farm offers the best opportunity for the employment of feeble-minded labor 
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grade bull calves were disposed of at once. A few 
years later we were able to supply some of the other 
state institutions with well-bred bulls to head their 
dairy herds. The others were kept for service or 
sold to neighboring dairy farmers anxious to im- 
prove their stock. 

Every year at the county fair, the Colonia herd 
was well represented, and the boys who went to 
care for our exhibits were gratified by bringing 
home prizes we had won. Several blue ribbons 
decorated my little office at the farm. If the prize 
was in cash, it was always used for some treat for 
the dairy hands. 

We early adopted the practice of weaning the 
calves from birth. Some of the boys got quite ex- 
pert as dry nurses for the little animals and be- 
came very fond of them, and the calves recipro- 
cated. It was pleasant to see two or three calves 
following a boy round the barnyard. A fondness 
for animal pets is a frequent trait among feeble- 
minded boys and girls, and it was easy to teach the 
boys to be kind to the 
animals. 

By taking the calves 
away from their mothers 
and transferring the 
natural affection of the 
cow from her offspring 
to the boy who was to do 
the milking, the most 
friendly relations were 
established. Loud shout- 
ing, cursing, beating or 
kicking cows, never oc- 
curred at Colonia dairy. 

The farm work of- 
fered many opportunities 
for festivals. The end 
of a harvest of any kind, 
when a little extra exer- 
tion had been necessary, 
was marked in some joy- 
ous way, some treat like 
ice-cream or lemonade 
and cake for those who 
had participated; a half 
holiday with a trip to the 
city at the end of silo fill- 
ing or the hay harvest; 
a day’s nutting in the woods with a picnic supper, 
-when potatoes were all gathered in. The value of 
the ‘“‘event of joy in the near future” was never 
disregarded. 

One of the attractions of the Breckenridge farm 
was the presence of a good deal of standing timber 
which might be utilized for the numerous buildings 
which a dairy farm requires in our cold northern 
winters. A traveling saw-mill was rented during 
each of two winters, and nearly 200,000 feet of 
timber were cut and sawed. This cost only $4.00 
per thousand feet, the rough work done by the boys 
and, being in the winter, teams were available for 
hauling without expense. 

The school had as head carpenter a man of great 
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skill and ingenuity, and the buildings he constructed 
were models. A big octagon barn, with a fine stone 
basement for the cows, was quite a landmark in 
the neighborhood. After its completion a friendly 
contractor was asked for an estimate of its value; 
and the actual cost, which was closely computed, 
showed a saving of about $3,000. Wagon sheds, 
calf houses and other necessary buildings soon made 
a complete and handsome plant. Later a slaughter 
house, milk house and some sheds were built of 
brick. ‘The state by this time owned no other farm 
plant of equal value, although the total cost was 
less than any other. 

One of the first buildings was a circular silo— 
the first silo owned by the state and the first circular 
silo in northeastern Indiana. All this work was 
done without any special appropriations, which 
led to the closest economy, for only buildings that 
were actually needed were put up. This sometimes 
resulted in accepting makeshifts afterwards to be 
discarded, but it had many compensating ad- 
vantages. 

The farm was well adapted to fruit growing, 
but its old orchard, which had been a good one, 
was decaying. Many hundreds of trees were set 
out, chiefly apples and peaches. The planting was 
well done, our proportion of failures being below 
5 per cent. After a few years the promise was 
good. My hope was to develop fruit growing as a 
basic industry and add canning, drying and pre- 
serving; the product, after supplying the institu- 
tion, to be sold to the other schools and 
hospitals owned by the state, few of 
which were so favorably situated. I 
had resolved never to invade the ordi- 
nary avenues of commerce. ‘There was 
market enough in the institutions in the 
capital city alone for a large output. 
I did not remain long enough to begin 
this plan, much less to carry it out. 


Nearly 200,000 feet oy timber were 

ca cut and sawed at Colonia. Feeble- 

3S) minded boys did all the rough labor, 

taking their dinners and spending 
long days in the woods 


The only thing done in the way of supplying other 
institutions, except the bulls mentioned above, was 
that for each of several years I was able to send a 
few barrels of sauerkraut to the Hospital for In- 
sane at Easthaven, where ‘“‘feeble-minded kraut” be- 
came quite popular with the employes. 

A few years after I had left the school, about the 
time the new apple orchard I had planted came into 
bearing, Purdue University began an annual apple 
show, with the purpose of encouraging fruit growing 
in the state and advertising the fact of the value of 
the land and climate of Indiana for apple growing. 
The Colonia orchard competed and for two succeed- ° 
ing years won the best prizes. Two large silver cups 
now adorn the trustees’ board room. After the 
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second year, the managers of the show ruled 
out all the state institutions from the competi- 
tion. 

The first season that the peaches should have 


borne a full crop, three frosts on the nights of the 
sth, 6th, and 7th of May destroyed every one. Be- 
fore the next season my service had terminated. 
One of the mortifications of my life occurred when 
it was reported to me that the Colonia peach 
orchard had borne a wonderful crop but that hun- 
dreds of bushels had been allowed to rot under the 
trees. Success in so many and varied enterprises 
needs a persistent driving energy on the part of the 
superintendent, which only the exceptional man 
possesses. 

The hope of finding or inventing some permanent 
and profitable industries for the trained imbeciles 
and morons was always present in my mind. My 
theory of the possibility of complete care of them 
depended on doing this. I wanted to graduate them 
to the colony as soon as they were ready and then 
keep them there, useful, happy and innocent, as 
long as they lived. 

After the farm was well established, there 
came a chance to add, ata very low price, a 
forty-acre tract that cornered into the first pur- 
chase. An option was secured and later a legis- 
lative appropriation of $2,000. I had plans 
for a permanent pasture and an extensive apple 
orchard. Quite by accident I discovered that the 
land held a deposit of excellent brick clay; and 
here seemed a golden opportunity for the profit- 
able employment of some imbecile boys. 

The first step was to make sure of the quality 
of the clay. An old friend, Mr. Leonard of Fort 
Wayne, who had been making brick all his life, 
was induced to visit the tract and examine the 
clay. His verdict was that it was the best he 
had ever seen, being free from the small limestone 
pebbles which spoil so many bricks. He declared 
that, had he known of this bed of clay so near 
to the city, he would have been glad to pay for it 
double the amount it had cost the state, as his 
own clay land was exhausted. 

We bought a second-hand plant at a nominal 
price; when installed ready for work it had cost 
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A group of idiots pil- 
ing brush. The end 


of each long piece of 
work, such as wood- 
cutting or haying, 
was always marked 
by a special treat; 
the value of “an 
event of joy in the 
near future” was nev- 


er disregarded 


less than $200. With a hired foreman and a force 
of ten morons and imbeciles, the work began in 
May 1897, and went on until the autumnal frosts. 
Our lumbering operations had left a supply of fire- 
wood that needed little but hauling. ‘The first sea- 
son we made 350,000 bricks of fair merchantable 
quality, which cost the state $1.10 per thousand, the 
estimate including every expense but the boys’ labor, 
the profit paying the cost of the plant several times 
over. 

The next season the work began as early as the 
weather would allow, and half a million bricks were 
made. ‘These cost a little more than those of the 


previous year, as we had to buy some firing, but the. 


cost was less than $2.50 per thousand. The market 
price was then about $6.50, so that the net profit 
was about the same as the first year. 

During subsequent winters we got our firewood 
for the brickyard by buying by the acre the tops left 
after lumbering operations by our neighbors within 
eight or ten miles. The boys would drive to the 
place early in the morning, spend the day chopping 


and canning—‘“feeble-minded kraut” became famous out- 
side the institution 


The girls’ share in the work of the farm included cooking 
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and sawing, make a fire and enjoy a picnic dinner in 
the woods. ‘They were all well clad, with ‘‘felts” 
and “overs” to keep their feet warm in the snow. 
We managed to keep the cost of our firing below 
two dollars a full cord, and it was splendid winter 
work for the brickyard gang, and greatly enjoyed 
by them. 

Visions of extensive improvements began to dawn 
on my mind. With abundant bricks at so cheap a 
price, with labor available for excavating, hauling 
and all rough work, it seemed that the development 
of the institution was assured, so far as building 
went. 

When I went before the legislative committees, 
I showed them samples of the bricks I had made and 
a cardboard model, one quarter inch to the foot, of 
the cottage I next wanted to build. I got their 
hearty approval, and they gave me the modest ap- 
propriations I asked. It was the way of develop- 
ment, and I did it year after year until in Ig01, 
an economical governor forbade the method which, 
he imagined, led the Ways and Means Committee 
into extravagance. 

The third year I induced the board to buy a mod- 
ern soft-mud plant with a 20 H. P. gasoline engine 
and the Mock system of carriers and dry sheds; the 
whole equipment costing about 
$5,000. A permanent kiln was 
built, and thereafter for five 
years the yearly tale of brick 
was one million. It would have 
been easy to sell the output at a 
handsome profit. I had _ been 
offered $6.50 per thousand in 
the spring for all on hand, the 
purchaser to do the hauling; 
but I hoped to get appropria- 
tions for several buildings and 
moreover I| did not wish to ‘in- 
cur the animosity of the labor 
unions, which so far were on 
my side. 

When a new law, in rgot, al- 
lowed the commitment of adult 
females, it was necessary to 


A force of ten morons and imbeciles, under a hired foreman, made 350,000 
bricks in the first season of the institution’s brickyard, thereby paying the cost 
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The feeble-minded boys worked 
with union workmen in constructing 
most of the institution’s buildings 


build a cottage for them. By this 
time I had learned a good deal 
about the trade of brick making, 
and I determined that the bricks 
for the new cottage should be the 
best and handsomest  soft-mud 
bricks ever seen in Indiana. ‘The 
result of our effort was a kiln of 
350,000, with an almost unheard- 
of proportion of “‘line brick,” i. e., 
fit for the face of the wall, and of 
the most beautiful color. The 
only fault ever found with them was by bricklayers 
who grumbled because they could not cut them with 
their trowels but had to use the hammers. 

The evening following the closing of the kiln 
the brickyard gang had their usual treat. Hot 
coffee and doughnuts, wiener-wurst, potatoes baked 
in the ashes in front of the kiln doors, followed 
by songs and recitations, was the regular program. 
It was a sort of “harvest home” for the brickyard, 
a celebration of Colonia’s most profitable and most 
certain crop. 

While the cottage was building for which these 
fine bricks, the best ones we ever turned out, were 
made, a business man driving past saw what, he 
thought, were costly pressed bricks being used and 
reproached a member of the board for extrava- 
gance; he would not believe the bricks were made 
by feeble-minded boys until he was taken to the 
brickyard and shown them at work. 

When Labor Day of 1894 was approaching, I 
was waited on by a delegation of union officials who 
begged that the institution band might march with 
and play for the parade. I asked them, “Have you 
engaged all the union bands?” On being assured 
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of the plant several times over 


"Twixt Infancy and Alphabet 


An Educational Experiment 
By ELIZABETH CLEVELAND 


"VE been trying to bring our baby 

over for you to see her,” remarked 

Anna one night in evening school, 

“but the darn little thing goes to 

sleep on me every night just when it 

gets to be time to start. She’s only 
six months old, and she spills tomatoes all down 
her front too cute for anything. And you ought 
to hear her holler when we quit feeding her sweet 
potatoes.” 

“Yes, I told my sister she shouldn’t feed her kids 
tea and coffee when they’re only two and three,” 
said a continuation school girl, “‘but she started 
it on ’em when they was little babies, and now 
she can’t break it on’em. They’d yell like the 
devil if they didn’t get it. They don’t mind 
her good. They’re afraid of their pa when 
he’s home, but she can’t hurt ’em enough.” 

All around us in our cities we see these 
unfortunate babies, devouring pickles and 
‘bananas in their go-carts, late at night falling 
asleep in crowded street-cars, or pitifully wide 
awake at the movies. We know that they are 
objects of love and hope and sacrifice, and that 
the trouble is simply that their parents are un- 
trained. We are so used to it that for the most 
part we accept it as something we are powerless to 
prevent. It is only recently that the mothers them- 
selves, particularly the more intelligent ones, have 
begun to realize and bewail their lack of training. 

Along with this growing consciousness of the 
need for training in child care comes the voice of 
authority telling us with more and more certainty 
that these very years during which the child is left 
to the mother’s inexpert and unaided care are a 
critical period in his development. The work of 
Freud and his pupils, and of an increasing number 
of physicians and psychiatrists, is pointing to the 
conclusion that impressions received at this early 
age are imperishable and fraught with momentous 
consequences. ‘These impressions determine much 
more largely than we had dreamed the destiny of 
the individual—whether he is to become a normal 
person, capable of adjustment to his environment, 
or an abnormal person, incompatible with the world 
in which he lives. We are told, for instance, of 
great harm in adult life resulting from unwise emo- 
tional treatment of children’s lies or tantrums or 
curiosities. We are warned that serious pathol- 
ological disturbances arise from natural impulses 
repressed, or fears aroused, or truths distorted in 
early childhood. We are coming to see that in 
order to develop right habits and powers and stand- 
ards the three-year old must be provided with the 
best possible environment; and we are beginning to 


ask ourselves seriously whether the average mother 
in the average home can be expected to provide 
that environment for twenty-four hours a day. 

Let us consider some of the needs of the child 
from two to four or five and see how the average 
American home is meeting them. Take the question 
of food. Authorities tell 
us that the kinds of food 
and the times of serving 
should not be the same 
for the little child as for 
the older members of the 
family. For one thing, 
the little child should 
have his hearty meal at 
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noon and a very light supper at 5:00 or 5:30. This 
plan is fairly well carried out in England, even in 
middle-class homes, where the family lunch is the 
children’s dinner, nursery tea an established custom, 
and evening dinner a function from which the 
younger children are excluded. In our American 
cities, however, the usual plan is to give the children 
a hit-or-miss luncheon and permit them to eat a 
hearty dinner in the evening when father comes 
home. It is really too much work for Mother to 
cook vegetables and simple puddings at noon just 
for one or two little children. One investigator 
reported only three families of her acquaintance 
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with windows closed to suit their grandmothers. 
We fail to enforce the regular nap and the early 
bed-time that sometimes interfere with adult pro- 
jects. We keep them sinfully quiet lest their “racket’’ 
annoy some tyrannical elder. We forget the need 
for plenty of outdoor play. “The children of the 
well-to-do are sent to the park with their nurses, 
but the average mother has to take her little ones 
out herself while the housework waits, or keep an 
anxious eye on them from the window. And for 
indoor play the children of the well-to-do have de- 
lightful play-rooms and toys that train the muscles 
and develop sense perception, but these desirable 


A morning of outdoor play in the sandpiles 


where the children were regularly given a noon din- 
ner and a light supper, and these parents were people 
of superior intelligence and able to employ assist- 
ance. 

Our public school surveys show an appalling num- 
ber of cases of wrong feeding of children of school 
age, and of course this is equally true of the smaller 
children, and even more harmful. “I did try a 
noon dinner, and fruit and crackers and milk at 
night for a while,” said one mother, ‘but their 
father likes to see them at dinner, and of course 
they want what the rest have. I don’t believe it 
hurts them very much.” ‘We got along well enough 
on what the rest had,” is another common type of 
reaction. ‘‘We had pie and doughnuts and tea, and 
grew up all right. These new ideas are too hard 
to carry out.’”’ Few who have made even a‘surface 
investigation would dispute that the average Amer- 
ican home is not at present making a marked suc- 
cess of the feeding of children. 

There are other ways also in which our average 
homes fail to provide the best health conditions for 
little children. We allow them to develop colds 
and throat troubles from living in overheated rooms 


things are so expensive as to be prohibitive in the 
average home. 

Granting that the mother knows what she ought 
to do for the little child, she must have assistance ° 
to meet his needs properly. Consider the usual 
daily round in hundreds of thousands of homes, as 
it affects the three-year-old. He begins his day by 
getting along as best he can while Mother cooks 
the breakfast and gets Father off to work and the 
older children off to school. He follows Mother 
about, more or less in the way, while she washes 
the dishes and makes the beds and bathes the baby. 
Of course he is learning something from his environ- 
ment, but very little is actually planned for his train- 
ing or happiness. If he is lucky he finds other chil- 
dren of his own age to play with. ‘Too often he is 
merely turned loose in the yard (if there is one), 
hedged about with prohibitions as to how far he 
may wander, or accompanies Mother to the store, 
trotting beside the baby carriage. Then Mother 
has to get lunch for the older children and wash 
the dishes and put the baby to bed and darn stock- 
ings, and take up the baby, and wash and dress 
both children, and get dinner, and wash the dishes, 
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and put the children to bed. When is she to get 
time to play games with the three-year-old, and 
read to him, and tell him stories? How is she to 
keep herself rested and wise and fit to meet his 
emergencies and solve his puzzles and develop in him 
tastes and appreciations and ethical standards? 
The reason that the average modern home is fail- 
ing to provide the best possible environment for 
children of pre-school years is not that mothers are 
less capable or less devoted than they used to be. 
It is rather that modern conditions are making 
greater demands on society for better training of 
individuals even in early childhood. As our ideals 


tempting a certain amount of training in self-help 
and the forming of right habits, and for mothers— 
particularly untrained, unmarried, foreign, and 
working mothers—through contact with the nursery 
directors. A few of them have broken away from 
the idea of serving only the poor by admitting the 
children of professional women able to pay fees for 
the service. 

Yet each of these attempts to meet the need for 
systematic training of children under five has had 
its characteristic weakness. ‘The early infant schools 
failed entirely to grasp the necessity of studying the 
children themselves to determine the kinds of train- 


Eager to serve and be served 


of such training grow more comprehensive we are 
coming to realize that no ordinary home, unaided, 
can provide the best possible-conditions for three- 
year-olds, any more than for six-year-olds, for 
twenty-four hours a day. 

_ Historically speaking, it has taken us a surpris- 
ingly long time to reach this point of view. Within 
the last hundred years or so there have indeed been 
individuals who have realized and made definite at- 
tempts to meet the need for some form of organized 
education for very little children. Among the most 
significant of these attempts have been the German 
Kindergarten, the English infant school, the French 
école maternelle, and the more recent Montessori 
‘school. The day nurseries too have filled a distinct 
need and made a worth-while educational contribu- 
tion. They have insisted on proper physical con- 
ditions, medical inspection, care of toilet articles, 
decent clothing, sufficient and wholesome food. They 
have set standards of record-keeping and accounting 
and of requirements and training for workers. They 
have encouraged home visiting and cooperation with 
other social agencies. They have performed an 
educational function for the little children in at- 


ing that would best develop their capacities, and 
imposed a restraint that did shocking violence to 
child nature. ‘The free kindergartens, reacting 
against this unnatural restraint and accepting the 
principle of education through play activities, still 
fettered the individual by too much group work and 
encouraged a sentimental rather than a scientific 
attitude. The écoles maternelles, though definite 
and practical in procedure, seem, from an American 
point of view, to exercise too dominant a control 
over the children. The Montessori schools present 
too narrow and formal a type of sense training and 
neglect the imaginative and esthetic background of 
experience. The private agencies attack the whole 
problem from a welfare point of view, the center 
of interest being the bettering of family conditions, 
the amelioration of poverty, the reduction of crime, 
rather than the education of children. There is 
also an indefinable but quite recognizable tone about 
their ministrations that suggests a self-righteous 
doing of good deeds rather than an honest effort 
to give the children their rights—a tone likely to 
irritate those it seeks to benefit. The public schools, 
(Continued on page 466) 


Art in Mexican Education 


By JOSE JUAN TABLADA 


x1) HE cultivation of taste in Mexico has ceased to be a privilege of the 
By | leisured class. The remarkable educational program under José Vascon- 
mi, celos, secretary of Public Education, [See SURVEY GRAPHIC for October, 
1922, page 54] includes the revival of esthetics among a people gifted 
with an innate artistic sense. Nowadays, nothing is too good if it may contribute to 
the advancement and exaltation of the popular mind. Proof of this may be found 
in the sumptuous interior decorations which the best artists of the country are at the 
present time painting on the once sombre walls of old ecclesiastical buildings lately 
converted into halls for college meetings, lectures and ‘concerts. The illustrations 
show some of the exquisite decorative design and mural paintings by two Mexican 
artists who, though hardly known in this country, are famous in Europe. The paint- 
ing above is by Montenegro and embellishes the old church of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
now transformed into a library and auditorium; the one on the opposite page, painted 
on the walls of the lecture hall of the Escuela Preparatoria—which was once a Jesuit 
seminary—is the work of Diego Rivera. 
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A Plea for International Cooperation 


By ALBERT THOMAS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE, GENEVA 


HE International Labor Organization, 
set up more than three years ago by 
forty-seven countries, exists today as 
a living reality, with fifty-four coun- 
tries as its members. The constitution 
of the organization provides that re- 

presentatives of the states which are its members, 
four from each country—two representing the gov- 
ernment, one representing the employers and one 
representing the workers—shall meet in yearly 
conference. Such conferences have been held in 
Washington in 1919, in Genoa in 1920, in Gen- 
eva in 1921 and 1922. Its permanent Inter- 
national Labor Office prepares the groundwork 
for these conferences and collects and distributes 
authoritative information’on industrial and labor 
conditions and problems throughout the world. 
It has today a staff of nearly four hundred, 
drawn from thirty different nationalities. The 
charter of the organization is embodied in the 
Treaty of Versailles and in keeping with its declara- 
tion that peace cannot be permanently established 
unless it be ‘“‘based upon social justice,’ and that 
misery, injustice and privation must so far as pos- 
sible be removed from the face of the earth. The 
framers of the treaty remembered the bitter strug- 
gles of commercial competition before the war. It 
had often happened that certain countries which, at 
considerable expense, had introduced far-reaching 
reforms for the benefit of their workpeople, found 
that this had resulted in an increase in the cost of 
production and in their being penalized in competi- 
tion with less enlightened countries which did not 
hesitate to exploit the labor of men and women and 
even of children. ‘The machinery planned as a 
means to escape from such handicaps in the future 
and to ensure more equality of progress among 
nations are the recommendations and conventions 
voted by the International Labor Conference. They 
require a two-thirds majority. 

Recommendations lay down general principles of 
social progress which each state endeavors to apply 
as far as it is able by such legislative measures as it 
thinks fit. A convention is a more rigid instrument. 
Each nation is at liberty_to ratify or not to ratify; 
but if it ratifies a convention, it agrees strictly to 
carry out the detailed clauses voted by the confer- 
ence. Such a procedure may appear severe. It 
would, indeed, be an almost intolerable infringement 
of national sovereignty if each state were forced to 
ratify; but each state retains absolute liberty of 
action in this respect. Moreover, conventions are 
voted only for a limited period and are subject to 
revision. ‘These conventions apply only to those 
states whose measures of social reform depend on 


action of the central government; in the case of 
federal states, it is provided that conventions shall 
be treated as recommendations. 

It may be asked: Are these measures actually 
applied by the different governments? Is there not 
the risk, despite the text of these instruments, that 
progressive countries will still be hindered in their 
development by countries whose wages are low, 
whose hours are long, and whose women and chil- 
dren are exploited? “The. answer is: No, so long 
as public opinion is active and alert. No, if among 
all nations the spirit of humanity is allowed to 
prevail. 

The International Labor Organization has been 
built up on that faith. And that faith is strength- 
ened by the results of the scientific work of the 
office, by its study of the progress of social legisla- 
tion in the various countries, by its knowledge of 
new efforts made here and there, by its reports of 
evils overcome, and by its observation of the great 
movements of ideas springing from one common 
source—the human conscience. In all these mat- 
ters, the International Labor Office is a great 
watch-tower. 

In the International Labor Office which collects 
the laws dealing with labor throughout the world and 
translates and distributes them in three languages, 
whose officials study at first hand the results of 
reforms enacted and make them known either broad- 
cast or to the governments interested, the nations 
thus have a “service station” of information. It 
has been in operation for three years. Its achieve- 
ments were unanimously acclaimed by the representa- 
tives of the nations assembled at our fourth con- 
ference in Geneva two months ago. 

Two nations of great importance are not mem- 
bers of the organization—one, which had a great 
industrial past which perhaps one day it will regain, 
namely, Russia; the other, whose pre-eminence has 


-never been in doubt, the United States of America. It 


is not necessary to recall the reasons which have led 
the United States to remain outside the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. The charter of the 
organization is Part XIII of the Treaty of Versail- 
les, and the United States has decided not to ratify 
that treaty. Moreover, the International Labor 
Organization, although completely autonomous and 
possessing its own administration—its own govern- 
ing body, chosen according to special rules different 
from those of the Council of the League of Nations, 
and completely independent of that council—and 
although it includes countries like Germany which 
are not members of the League of Nations, has been 
attached, in order to simplify its financial adminis- 
tration, to the League of Nations. Thus the Inter- 
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national Labor Organization, in spite of its complete 
self-government, has a certain link of a purely ad- 
ministrative character with the League, and for this 
reason it may be suspect in the minds of many 
American citizens. 


‘sy I were a private individual, and if I were com- 

pletely free, I might be tempted—perhaps at the 
risk of being indiscreet—to indulge in a little prop- 
aganda. At the risk of abusing that generous pub- 
lic opinion in the United States which, though tired, 
is yet astonishingly tolerant, I might be tempted to 
imitate Clemenceau. But, even supposing that such 
a method might be successful, even supposing that 
such attempts to conciliate opinions did not nearly 
always produce the opposite result, it is a liberty 
which I have no intention of taking. JI am too much 
concerned with the positive task which I and my 
_assistants have to accomplish, to wish to do anything 
except occupy myself wholly with that task. The 
politician may be obliged to make propaganda. The 
administrator has the simple duty to take account 
of facts. What is the real situation? I can per- 
haps best explain it by a comparison between na- 
tional and international problems. 

When a great national catastrophe happens— 
war, or famine, or earthquake—distinctions of party 
disappear, and a unanimous parliament, supported 
by voluntary effort on all sides, takes measures to 
deal with the calamity. Differences between parties 
may perhaps spring up immediately after. ‘There 
may be differences of opinion as to the best method 
whereby the safety of the country may be secured— 
but there is unanimity as regards the necessity of 
self-preservation. In certain international problems 
the situation is similar. The covenant which was 
negotiated at Versailles is no doubt open to discus- 
sion. It may be maintained that certain of its arti- 
cles are dangerous to the future security of nations. 
It may be argued that these articles are in contra- 


diction with the great American traditions. Those 
are points which I do not intend to discuss. They 
are questions of international politics. They are 


not questions which concern me. 

It may be said that in the International Labor 
Organization there is, nevertheless, a political ele- 
ment; that there is the procedure of conventions be- 
tween countries, conventions which possibly in a par- 
ticular case might be obnoxious to certain countries. 
But if the United States were a member of the 
organization, such conventions could not be its con- 
cern since it is a federated state. But suppose for 
a moment that the mere existence of a procedure 
of this kind is sufficient to repel the United States. 
Is it any the less true that the International Labor 
Organization, as a “service station,” as a center of 
study and research, as a center for the collection 
and distribution of information, could not be re- 
garded with indifference? The defence of the 
workers against cruel exploitation, against injustice 
and against misery, does it not make an appeal to 
a general sentiment of humanity common to all na- 
tions? Over and above all questions of procedure, 
apart from national or international conventions, is 
there not possible a collaboration fruitful almost 
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beyond measure? In the development of civiliza- 
tion, is there not the constant miracle whereby the 
great virtues of humanity meet beyond political 
frontiers? ‘The International Labor Organization 
may be separated from the United States by political 
difficulties. But as a matter of fact, by its enlighten- 
ment, by its progress, and by the qualities of soul 
which have inspired it, the United States is a mem- 
ber at least by affinity. 


Nie only have we sought Americans, Americans 
of special eminence in their particular field, to 
assist us in our work, but a multitude of facts prove 
that our scientific work, and more particularly our 
endeavor to secure uniformity in a certain domain 
of progress, cannot be limited by the narrow fron- 
tiers which politics, and even international politics, 
may impose. One day it is the. Taylor Society 
which asks the International Labor Office to under- 
take an inquiry into the three-shift system in the 
steel industry, and the office applies to all the gov- 
ernments and the great industrial organizations con- 
cerned to make a collective effort to supply the 
information asked for in this American request. 
Another day it is the American correspondent of 
the office, Ernest Greenwood, who furnishes to the 
Unemployment Conference convened by President 
Harding information on the world unemployment 
situation which had been collected by the office. 
Almost month by month, distinguished Americans 
have contributed articles to the International Labor 
Review. We have sometimes even suffered re- 
proach on the ground that our review is too 
American! Again, our International Emigration 
Commission admitted to its sittings as observers 
representatives of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and the great philanthropic societies of 
your country. And finally, on the very day on 
which we left London, Dr. Dorset was present as 
observer at the sittings of the International Anthrax 
Committee. 

Science has no frontiers. Human solidarity knows 
no continents. If the International Labor Organ- 
ization acted on any other principle, it would be 
false to the ideas which lay at its origin. It is in 
essence universal, and if, sometimes, political differ- 
ences appear to create obstacles to its universality, 
the answer is clear to all who have studied the main- 
springs of human conduct. There is no domain, 
perhaps, where humanity is more unanimous than 
on these questions of the conditions of labor, where 
the sufferings and the sacrifices of many go to create 
the common happiness of all. 

There is, therefore, no need to attempt to per- 
suade the United States to a formal participation, 
which would no doubt have its importance but to 
discuss which could not do other at present than 
compromise the results which we are now in process 
of obtaining. The United States is already taking 
part in the great conscious or unconscious collabora- 
tion of all the most enlightened elements of human- 
ity in the fight against evil conditions and injustice. 
It is enough for us, therefore, to continue with all 
our energy the work to which we have set our hand. 
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Reb Sholom Dovid | 


By LEAH RACHEL YOFFIE 


FTER a hard day’s work in his shop 

Reb Sholom Dovid always goes to the 

synagogue to read a page from the 

Talmud. Every evening just before 

sunset. the older men of the School 

come together around the long table in 
the dim outer room of the synagogue and study the 
Talmud, first one of them taking the lead in inter- 
pretation, then another. They chant the old Hebrew 
words, and then sing-song the explanation of the 
text in a regular rhythm, traditional and quaint. 
Sometimes a question is asked, and the group be- 
comes electrified. The droning chant is forgotten; 
there is quick, hot discussion for a while. Then in a 
few minutes the regular droning exegesis begins 
again. 

Suddenly all becomes quiet, for it is time for 
evening prayer. One of the men is chosen to chant 
the service, standing before the altar wrapped in 
a praying shawl—the tallith. Very often Reb 
Sholom Dovid is the cantor. His voice is clear and 
mellow, and he sings the ancient Hebrew prayers 
with a wistful simplicity. There is nothing affected 
about him, nothing of the pompous preacher, for in 
the orthodox Jewish synagogue there are no min- 
isters or preachers and very seldom is there a rabbi 
for each congregation. Sometimes one rabbi will 
serve many congregations—for a rabbi is a teacher 
and a judge—while any layman may read the serv- 
ice before the altar of the High God. 

When Reb Sholom Dovid chants the evening 
prayers, the few women who sit in a secluded 
corner of the synagogue weep and sway from side 
to side, as if rocking their grief to sleep before the 
all loving Mercy. What is it in Reb Sholom Dovid’s 
voice that makes the women weep and makes the 
men ask him most often to read before the ark? 

You cannot answer this question unless you know 
Reb Sholom Dovid. He is Amos thundering retribu- 
tion before the luxury-loving Court; he is Hosea 
pleading with wayward Israel to return to the loved 
one. He is Gideon smiting the Midianites; he is 
David singing sweet songs before Saul. 

Last week Reb Sholom Dovid saw Isaac Levin 
coming down the street and Reb Sholom crossed 
to the other side, so that Isaac should not see him. 
Isaac owes him money. The Talmud tells us that 
we must never embarrass our fellow beings or 
cause them shame. And would it not cause Isaac 
shame to see Reb Sholom Dovid when Isaac’s wife 


_ was sick at home and he could not pay the money 
he owed? 


But there are times when Reb Sholom Dovid 
does not hesitate to cause embarrassment or dis- 
comfort. The gang of idlers who loaf in the 
alley which borders on Reb Sholom Dovid’s lock- 
smith shop will tell you so. ‘‘Here comes a Jew,”’ 
they said one day as he came out of his door; “‘let’s 
pull his whiskers!’’ That was a huge joke, and they 
darted at him. But in Russia Reb Sholom Dovid 
had fared on coarse black bread and good cow’s 
milk, and on summer nights he had slept under the 
stars of heaven and taken long breaths of pure sweet 
air. The work in his shop had kept his muscles 
firm, and when the gang dashed at him they felt a 
Maccabbean fist. Reb Sholom Dovid was no fighter. 
His was a defensive strategy. He stood and waited 
for a new attack. But the young bullies of the 
neighborhood picked themselves up and slunk away. 
The next day when Reb Sholom Dovid passed them, 
they touched their caps and said, “Good morning, 
Mr. Cohen!” It is best to be friends with a man 
who has a fist like that! 

When any one dies among the orthodox Jews in 
his city, Reb Sholom Dovid is always sent for. He 
leaves his workbench and goes, no matter what the 
time or where the place. He arranges the simple 
funeral—orthodox Jewish funerals must always be 
simple—and he goes with the family to the burial 
ground—the “house of life,’ as the Jews call it. 
Does he do all this for money? Heaven forbid! 
This is a mitzvah, a service rendered to a brother 
in need. 

But woe unto the man of evil-doing should Reb 
Sholom Dovid hear of his deeds! Quietly at first, 
and with all the gentleness of a loving father, he 
will admonish him; but should he persist in his 
mistaken ways, then Reb Sholom Dovid will de- 
nounce his sin with all the passion and fury of the 
prophets of old. 

To the widow and the fatherless Reb Sholom 
Dovid is like a spring of living water in a desert 
land. When one of these is in need, Reb Sholom 
Dovid will go with another man of the Shool and 
they will collect alms. No one will know to whom 
the money goes; no one will ask, and so the needy 
will not be shamed before the people. 

Now you know why Reb Sholom Dovid’s voice is 
clear and mellow and why he chants the Hebrew 
prayers with a wistful and sweet simplicity. And 
now you know why the women weep and rock their 
grief to sleep, and why the men ask him most often 
to read before the ark. 
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Heredity and Instinct in Human Life 


By CHARLES H. COOLEY 


LTHOUGH the transmission of hered- 
ity through the germ-plasm is much 
the same process in man as in the other 
animals, there is a notable difference 
in the kind of traits that are found to 
exist at birth. This difference is in 

teachability or plasticity. 

The mental outfit of the human child is above all 
things teachable and therefore, of course, indefinite, 
consisting not of tendencies to do particular things 
that life calls for, but of vague aptitudes or lines. of 
teachability that are of no practical use until they are 
educated. The mental outfit of the animal, on the 
other hand, is relatively definite and fixed, giving 
rise to activities which are useful with little or no 
teaching. 

This difference is fundamental to any under- 
standing of the relation of man to the evolutionary 
process, or of the relation of human nature and 
human life to animal nature and animal life. We 
need to see it with all possible clearness and to fol- 
low out its implications. 

Roughly speaking, then, the heredity of the other 
animals is a mechanism like that of a hand-organ: 
it is made to play a few tunes; you can play these 
tunes at once, with little or no training; and you can 
never play any others. The heredity of man, on 
the other hand, is a mechanism more like that of a 
piano: it is not made to play particular tunes; you 
can do nothing at all on it without training; but a 
trained player can draw from it an infinite variety 
of music. 

A newly hatched chick is able to run about and to 
pick up small objects of a certain size and form 
which prove to be food, and to sustain its life. It 
scarcely needs education, and I am told by a breed- 
er that the product of the incubator, having no link 
with the past of their race except the germ-plasm, 
get along as well as those that have all a mother’s 
care. 

A baby, on the other hand, takes a year to 
learn to walk, and many, many more years to learn 
the activities by which he is eventually to get his 
living. He has, to be sure, a definite capacity to 
draw nourishment from his mother, but this is only 
a makeshift, an animal method to help him out un- 
til his more human powers have time to develop. 
In general, his wonderful hereditary capacities are 
as ineffectual as a piano when the player begins to 
practise. Definite function is wholly dependent 
upon education. 

Thus the plastic, indeterminate character of hu- 
man heredity involves a long and helpless infancy; 
and this, in turn, is the basis of the human family, 
since the primary and essential function of the fam- 
ily is the care of children. Those species of ani- 
mals in which the young are adequately prepared 


for life by definite heredity have no family at all, 
while those which more or less resemble man as re- 
gards plastic heredity, resemble him also in having 
some rudiments, at least, of a family. Kittens, 
for instance, are cared for by the mother for sev- 
eral months and profit in some measure by her ex- - 
ample and instruction. 

More generally, this difference as regards plas- 
ticity means that the life-activities of the animal are 
comparatively uniform and fixed, while those of 
man are varied and changing. Human functions 
are so numerous and intricate that no fixed mechan- 
ism could provide for them; they are also subject 
to radical change, not only in the life of the in- 
dividual but from one generation to another. The 
only possible hereditary basis for them is an outfit 
of indeterminate capacities which can be developed 
and guided by experience as the needs of life 
require. 

I see a flycatcher sitting on a dead branch, where 
there are no leaves to interrupt his view. Present- 
ly he darts toward a passing insect, hovers about 
him a few seconds, catches him, or fails to do so, 
and returns to his perch. That is his way of get- 
ting a living: he has done it all his life and will 
go on doing it to the end. Millions of other fly- 
catchers on millions of other dead branches are do- 
ing precisely the same. And this has been the life 
of the species for unknown thousands of years. 
They have, through the germ-plasm, a definite ca- 
pacity for this—the keen eye, the swift, fluttering 
movement to follow the insect, the quick, sure action 
of the neck and bill to seize him—all effective with 
no instruction and very little practice. 

Man has a natural hunger like the flycatcher and 
a natural mechanism of tasting, chewing, swallow- 
ing and digestion; but his way of getting the food 
varies widely at different times of his life, is not the 
same with different individuals and often changes 
completely from one generation to another. ‘The 
great majority of us gain our food after we have 
left the parental nest through what we call a job 
and a job is any activity whatever that a complex 
and shifting society esteems sufficiently to pay us 
for. It is very likely nowadays to last only part 
of our lives and to be something our ancestors ney- 
er heard of. Thus whatever is most distinctively 
human, our adaptability, our power of growth, our 
arts and sciences, our social institutions and pro- 
gress, is bound up with the indeterminate character 
of human heredity. 

Of course there is no sharp line in this matter of 
teachability between man and the other animals. 
The activities of the latter are not wholly predeter- 
mined and in so far as they are not there is a learn- 
ing process based upon plastic heredity. The high- 
er animals—horses, dogs, elephants for example— 
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are notably teachable and may even participate in 
the changes of human society, as when dogs learn 
to draw carts, trail fugitives, guide the lost, or 
perform in a circus. And, on the other side, those 
activities of man which do not require much adap- 
tation, such as the breathing, sucking and crying of 
infants, and even walking (which is learned with- 
out instruction when the legs become strong 
enough), are provided for by definite heredity. 


ae question of the place of instinct in human 

life involves the relation between human and 
animal heredity, and especially that distinction be- 
tween fixed and plastic reactions to the environment 
that we have just discussed. 

There is no agreement upon the definition of in- 
stinct, some confining it to definite modes of heredi- 
tary behavior, like the squirrel’s burying a nut, 
others giving it a much wider and vaguer meaning. 
To inquire how this disagreement arose will throw 
light upon the whole matter. 

Animals, as we have seen, have definite and effec- 
‘tive modes of acting which they do not have to 
learn, and it was these that first attracted attention, 
by their contrast to human behavior, and were 
called instinct, as opposed to the more rational or 
acquired activities of man. Darwin says in his 

Origin of Species: 

I will not attempt any definition of instinct ... but every 
one understands what is meant when it is said that instinct 
‘impels the cuckoo to migrate and to lay her eggs in othe 
birds’ nests. An action, which we ourselves require experi- 
ence to enable us to perform, when performed by an animal, 
more especially by a very young one, without experience, and 
when performed by many individuals in the same way, with: 
out their knowing for what purpose it is performed, is usually 
said to be instinctive. But I could show that none of these 
characters are universal. 


Men have few instinctive actions, in this original 
sense of the word. But when investigators began 
to study our behavior from the evolutionary point 
of view, they saw that if not instinctive in the strict 
sense it had yet grown out of instinctive behavior, 
was historically continuous with it, and, in short, 
that there was no sharp line to be drawn, in this 
matter, between human and animal. Moreover, 
although our outward actions had ceased to be de- 
termined by heredity, it seemed that we still had 
inward emotions and dispositions that were so de- 
termined and had an immense influence on our con- 
duct. The question, then, was whether human 
behavior, guided in a general way by these heredi- 
tary emotions and dispositions, should be called in- 
stinctive or not. 

Those who answer yes, would say that a man is 
acting instinctively when he is impelled in any de- 
gree by hunger, fear, rage or sexual attraction, even 
though his mode of expressing these impulses is 
quite new. Those who say no, would mean that 
such action is not instinctive because not definitely 
predetermined by a hereditary mechanism. Hence 
the disagreement as to the place of instinct in human 
life. If we are to give it a large place it must be 
used in the former sense, that is, to mean an inner 
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rather than an outer process, it must be defined in 
terms of motive rather than of specific action. 

Perhaps a reasonable middle course would be to 
avoid the word “‘instinct’”’ as applied to most human 
behavior, which has nothing of the fixity of animal 
instinct, and speak instead of “instinctive emotion,” 
since the emotional side of our activity clearly in- 
cludes a hereditary element which seems to remain 
much the same under the most diverse manifesta- 
tions. 

If we do this we shall still find that there is little 
agreement as to just what instinctive emotions there 
are and how they work. ‘The reason for this lack 
of agreement is that our experience bearing upon 
the question, although real and vivid, is yet elusive, 
hard to define and classify, subject to various inter- 
pretations. ‘Thus the passion of love is the hack- 
neyed topic of literature and conversation. Most | 
of us have undergone it, have observed it in others, 
and are willing to impart what we know about it; 
yet who can say precisely what the essential phe- 
nomena are, or just what is inherited, and how this 
inheritance is awakened, modified, developed by ex- 
perience? These are obscure questions, and per- 
haps always will be. There are similar questions 
with reference to fear, anger, grief, and the like. 
The student will find informing books that aim to 
elucidate these phases of life, analyzing and describ- 
ing our modes of feeling and tracing their prob- 
able evolution from animal instinct, but these works 
differ immensely in their views, and none of them 
is conclusive. The operation of instinct in human 
life seems hardly capable of convincing elucidation. 


T is fairly clear that we have at least half a 

dozen well-marked types of instinctive emotion- 
al disposition that are social in that they concern 
directly our attitude toward other persons. I 
might name, as perhaps the plainest, the disposi- 
tions to anger, to fear, to maternal love, to male 
and female sexual love and to the emotion of self- 
assertion or power. We may accept these as in- 
stinctive, 

1. Because they appear to be universal in the 
human race, as shown by common observation, by 
introspection, by the evidence accumulated in liter- 
ature, and by more or less scientific methods of 
study, such as those used by psychoanalysts. This 
universality would not of itself prove them instinc- 
tive: they might be due to universal social condi- 
tions. It adds greatly, however, to the cogency of 
other reasons. : 

2. Because they are associated with physical 
reactions or modes of expression which can hardly 
be other than instinctive, many of them being prac- 
tically universal among the human race and some 
of them found also among the apes. ‘The 
clenching of the fists and teeth in rage, and the un- 
covering of the teeth as if to bite are an example 
of what I mean. Darwin investigated these in his 
Expression of the Emotions, but, owing to his be- 
lief that the effects of habit are inherited, he did 
not discriminate as clearly as we could wish be- 
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tween what is hereditary and what is learned from 
others. 

3. Because they correspond to and motivate cer- 
tain enduring types of function found not only in 
man but in other animals; because, in short. 
they are so deeply rooted in animal evolution that 
it would be strange if they were not instinctive. 
Human anger, for example, motivates conflict with 
opposing persons or other agents, being similar in 
function to the anger, clearly instinctive, of all the 
fighting animals. In the same way fear motivates 
escape from danger, with us as with all animals 
who have dangers to escape from, and so on. 
These instinctive emotions predetermine, not spe- 
cific actions, but, in a measure, the energy that flows 
into actions having a certain function with refer- 
ence to our environment.* 

Beyond such clearly ascertainable hereditary dis- 
positions there are innumerable others, some of 
them, perhaps, equally clear, but most of them elu- 
sive, undefined and disputable. Moreover, all such 
dispositions including those mentioned are rapidly 
developed, transformed, and interwoven by social 
experience, giving rise to a multitude of complex 
passions and sentiments which no one has satisfac- 
torily elucidated. Indeed, as these change very 
considerably with changes in the social life that 
moulds them, it is impossible that they should be 
definitely and finally described. Each age and 
country has its own more or less peculiar modes 
of feeling, as it has of thinking. There is no final- 
ity in this field. 

Although instinctive emotion probably enters in- 
to everything we do, it enters in such a way that 
we can rarely or never explain human behavior by 
it alone. In human life it is not, in any consider- 
able degree, a motive to specific behavior at all. 
but an impulse whose definite expression depends 
upon education and social situation. It does not 
act except through a complex, socially determined 
organism of thought and sentiment. 

If, for example, we say ‘War is due to an in- 
stinct of pugnacity,’ we say something that in- 
cludes so little of the truth and ignores so much 
that it is practically false. War is rooted in many 
instinctive tendencies, all of which have been trans- 
formed by education, tradition and organization, 
so that to study its sources is to study the whole 
process of society. This calls, above all things, for 
detailed historical and sociological analysis: there 
could hardly be anything more inimical to real 
knowledge or rational conduct regarding it than to 
ascribe it to pugnacity arid let the question go at 
that. ; 

Much the same may be said of the employment 
of a supposed gregarious instinct, or “‘instinct of 
the herd,” to explain a multiplicity of phenomena, 
including mob-excitement, dread of isolation, con- 
formity to fads and fashions, which require. like 
war, a detailed study of social antecedents. This 

* Apparently there must be, along with the hereditary emotional disposi- 
tion, some hereditary nervous mechanism to connect the emotion with the 
various stimuli that awaken it. Some regard this as a difficulty, but if so it 
is one for the psychologist to solve. That generalized types of function, as 


personal conflict, do awaken specific emotions, as anger, and are also moti- 
vated by them, is a matter of direct observation. 
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is, as Professor Findlay remarks (in An Introduc- 
tion to Sociology) ‘‘an easy, dogmatic way of ex- 
plaining phenomena whose causes and effects are 
far more complicated than these authors would 
admit.’ Indeed I am not aware that there is any 
such evidence of the existence of a gregarious in- 
stinct as there is of an instinct of fear or anger; 
and many think the phenomena which it is used to 
explain may be accounted for by sympathy and 
suggestion, without calling in a special instinct. 
It seems to me to be the postulate of an individual- 
istic psychology in search of some special motive 
to explain collective behavior. If you regard hu- 
man nature as primarily social you need no such 
special motive.t 

There is, indeed, a wide-spread disposition 
among psychologists, -psychoanalysts, biologists, 
economists, writers on education, and others who 
are interested in instinct but would gladly avoid his- 
tory or sociology, to short-circuit their current of 
causation, leading it directly from instinct to so- 
cial events, without following it into those intricate 
convolutions of social process through which, in 
the real world, it actually flows and by which it is 
transformed. 


OW are we to think of reason in relation to in- 
stinct? This depends upon our view as to that 
question, already discussed, whether instinct means 
only fixed modes of behavior or whether it may in. 
clude also instinctive emotion that expresses itself 
in plastic behavior. If we confine it to the former, 
then instinct and reason exclude each other, be- 
cause it is the nature of reason to adapt conduct to 
varying conditions; but if we admit the latter, then 
reason and instinct may work together. Fixed in: 
stincts call for no general control: life presses a 
button and the hereditary mechanism does the rest. 
But teachable instincts imply a teacher. They must 
be guided, developed, coordinated, organized, sc 
that they may work effectually; and this is the part 
of reason. Reason, in one aspect, is team-work ir 
the mind; it is the mental organization required by 
the various and changing life of man. It takes the 
crude energy of the instinctive dispositions, as ar 
officer takes his raw recruits, instructing and train 
ing them until they can work together for any enc 
he may propose, and in any manner that the situa 
tion demands. If a man wants a wife it teache: 
him how, in the existing state of things, he may bs 
able to woo and win her, and how support her wher 
won, guiding him through a complicated course of! 
behavior adapted to the present and yet impelled ir 
part by hereditary emotion. 

Reason, in this view, does not supplant instinct 
any more than the captain supplants the private sol 
diers; it is a principle of higher organization, ,con 
trolling and transforming instinctive energies. In 
deed, reason is itself an instinctive disposition, in < 
large use of the term, a disposition to compare, com 
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+ The notion that collective behavior is to be attributed to an “instine 
of the herd’? seems to owe its vogue in great part to Nietzsche who mad 
much use of it, in a contemptuous sense, to animate his anti-democrati 
philosophy. 
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Refuge 


By WILLIAM E. BROOKS 


Drawings by Joseph Stella 


Close by my town there stands a hill, 
A low hill crowned with a bird-thronged wood, 
With a stream at its foot that turns a mill, 
And the children call it “Robin Hood.” 
When I grow so tired of the shrieking town, 
The clangor of steel and the sweat of men, 
I take my way where the road dips down 


Then lifts to my hill and its peace again. 


By the side of the road the black mills stand, 
And the forge fires glow and the anvils ring, 
But a turn or two—it’s another land, 


Where blue flowers grow and blue-birds sing. 


In the heart of the wood I throw me down, 
And I pillow my head on the cool green: sod, 
While the breeze blows soft from the low hill’s crown, 


And my heart mounts up, and I thank my God 


For the ancient man who spared these trees, 
For his thought that reached to my weary need, 
For the birds that sing, for the wandering breeze, 
For the flowers that echo the Christ’s own creed. 
Then God comes near and He whispers low, 
As He talked in a Garden once with men, 
Till the frets all fade and I rise and go 


To the mills and the men and my task again. 


ISTORIANS tell us that no particular significance 
attaches to the turn of the year, religious, as- 
tronomical or any other. It just happened that a 
Roman emperor, to avoid the bad luck that had 

attended some of his predecessors who counted the years 
from the Ides of March, hit upon the expedient of adding 
two months to the calendar and starting it with January. 
Humanity has suffered so much bad luck ever since that we 
have not ,xknown where to begin a more promising New 
Year, and so we have got into the way of making the best 
of a bad job and starting afresh each January 1 with good 
resolutions and determination to look only at the bright 
side of things. If sometimes we overdo the thing a bit— 
both as regards the resolutions and the optimism—at any 
rate we have the assurance of the psychologist fraternity 
that in the process of slapping each other on the back, tell- 
ing ourselves what fine fellows we are, and making the 
most preposterous vows of good behavior we are actually 
becoming better and better. So let no one interfere with 
that happy game of make-believe! 

And yet, there is no evidence of an increasing flow of 
spirits. Our literature does not echo the serenity of Omar 
Khayyam or our music the gayety of Mozart. Our farmers 
do not look a bit more cheerful than those of Breughel or 
Ostade, nor our commuters more lighthearted than the 
citizens of Quentin Matsys or Franz Hals. Not having 
any phonograph records going back more than a few years, 
we do not know whether our business men and wage-earn- 
ers swear more vociferously than those of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century; but it is hard to believe that they swear 
less frequently. And if we compare the tempers of the so- 
called civilized peoples with those of the more primitive 
today, the weight of evidence would seem to favor the lat- 
ter as the more persistently easy-going. 

Surveying these circumstances, the doubt arises whether, 
after all, the conventional smile with which we go through 
life, the pleasant but meaningless phrase, the hiding away of 
unpleasant sights and thoughts, is doing us as much good 
as we are led to believe—whether, perhaps, a good deal 
might not be said for facing the things that are sad sadly, 
the things that are of no concern unconcernedly and the 
things that are pleasant without excessive hilarity; whether, 
for instance, it may not be a good thing occasionally to 
carry our worries on our sleeves and thus perchance get 
tid of them instead of hiding them in our bosoms there to 
rankle and fester. And this suggests further that possibly 
we should all be much happier if we did not try quite so 
much to hide the realities of life—both from ourselves and 
from others. Of all the unhappy people we meet, surely 
the most plagued are those who forever want to be “correct” 
—do the correct things, say the correct things, wear and eat 
the correct things, read the correct books and newspapers, 
inhabit the correct streets or suburbs, be buried with cor- 
rect ceremonial and have the correct gravestones standing 
over their heads for all eternity. Never quite sincere, 
never quite comfortable, never quite without fear, people 
like that make life miserable not only for themselves but 
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for all around them; and there are far, far too many of 
them in this land of conformity. If we must make at least 
one good resolution for the New Year, let it be to “become 
first as a little child,” and to keep something of this non- 
comforming spirit through the year and through the years. 


ENTION of the calendar recalls the fact that there is 
before Congress a bill [H. R. 122217 ]—-referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs—authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call an international conference to consider the uni- 
versal adoption of an improved calendar. “The proposal has 
behind it the approval of the International Chamber of 
Commerce and other international and national organiza- 
tions, and is favored by many of the leading economists, 
agriculturalists and scientists. “There have been bills before 
Congress from time to time for the introduction of a stand- 
ard month of four weeks and other changes, but all of them 
on examination have proved impracticable, because in al- 
most every important national concern the uses of the calendar 
have international implications. One need only mention 
shipping, weather reports, banking, civil law and the ever 
increasing importance of international statistics in almost 
every field. 

Our Christmas and New Year’s celebrations this year 
are a good illustration of the effects of the vagaries of our 
present calendar. With Christmas and New Year’s Day 
on a Monday, there will be a considerable increase of 
travel as compared with a year when these days fall in the 
middle of the week, because people take advantage of the 
longer holiday to visit their friends; on the other hand, the 
falling of Christmas Eve on a Sunday means less Christmas 
shopping—such is human nature. When holidays come in the 
middle of the week, passenger traffic is lessened by appreciable 
percentages. Grocers in industrial neighborhoods complain 
of increased demands for credit in every month like this 
December when the wives of wage-earners are forced to buy 
supplies for five weeks out of a monthly allowance equal 
to that of a month with only four Saturdays. The “movable 
feasts” leave a whole crop of social difficulties in their train. 
For instance, in many districts it is customary for agricul- 
tural laborers to plant their potatoes on Good Friday, their 
one day off during the spring other than Sundays; in Ire- 
land the size of the annual potato crop has been found to be 
measurably influenced by an early or a late Easter. Some 
large publishing concerns have found themselves so handi- 
capped by the fifth Saturday in the month whenever it oc- 
curs that they have, without regard to the calendar, refused 
to supply their readers with more than 48 weekly issues in 
the year, thus balancing weekly outlays and monthly returns. 

The adoption of a standard month and other calendar 
reforms internationally will no doubt meet with many ob- 
jections; but it is no more difficult than was the adoption 
of a standard time for the United States. Once the adjust- 
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ment has been made, the world will be astonished that for 
so long it has tolerated the arbitrary Gregorian calendar 
with all its waste and time-consuming daily adjustments 
throughout our social fabric. 


EVERAL of the inaugural addresses of recently elected 

state governors are awaited with unusual interest because 
they were returned on platforms embodying a refreshingly 
modern and progressive conception of the functions of state 
government. ‘Too often there is no parallel in the social 
legislation of states with the strides made by our municipal 
governments; rather do the bulky statute books of the states 
tend to act as a brake upon the advance of local government. 
Governor Smith, in the article contributed to this number, 
outlines some of the considerations that lie at the bottom of 
the detailed program he will present to the New York 
legislature on January 3—a program likely to be epoch- 
making not only for what it contains but because of its 
author’s established reputation for absolute sincerity and for 
his ability to translate his principles into practical accom- 
plishments. It is not only in his championship of individual 
measures for the social welfare that Governor Smith has 
broken new ground during his previous term but also in his 
plans for the remodelling of the structure of state adminis- 
tration which is fundamental to all sound progress. 


OVERNOR PINCHOT, in the neighboring state of 
Pennsylvania, has shown even before his election was 
assured that he is tackling the principal problem before his 
administration in a thoroughly modern and _ statesmanlike 
spirit. ‘That problem lies in the fact that with appropriations 
amounting to 130 million dollars during the last legislative 
term, covering two years, the income from taxation and 
other sources amounts to only 90 or 100 million. With no 
prospect of new revenues commensurate with the state’s in- 
creasing expenditures, Governor Pinchot is starting his term 
with an executive budget designed to bring about every 
economy in keeping with good government. He appointed 
a citizen’s committee with a very distinguished membership 
to draft a series of reports on some of the major functions 
of the state, showing how unnecessary burdens upon the 
people of the state might be reduced or eliminated. Sub- 
committees, under the direction of experts of national 
renown, have been at work surveying the expenditures and 
services of the state in the field of education, cooperation 
with private charities, militia and state constabulary, public 
buildings, state charitable institutions and hospitals, tuber- 
culosis hospitals and sanatoria, housing, judiciary, prisons, 
public printing, workmen’s compensation and administration 
of the labor laws, and others. 


LTHOUGH their reports are not yet available, one 

conclusion of outstanding importance has already 
emerged from the studies of some of these groups; and that is 
that a program of intelligent economy, so far from being 
inimical to an effective provision for those social needs of the 
citizens which only the state can satisfy, may immensely 
increase that effectiveness. 

For instance, it was hardly possible to consider the 
financial situation in relation to the prisons without imme: 
diately coming upon the exceedingly unsatisfactory present 
situation as regards prison labor. Only a small percentage 
of Pennsylvania prisoners are now employed in productive 
work; the elimination of idleness in the prisons, a serious 
social problem, naturally enters as an important part into the 
financial problem. Somewhat connected with this particular 
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study is also the physical character of prisons. Under the 
present law, the eastern and western penitentiaries of Penn- 
sylvania must be moved to the five thousand acre farm of 
the new penitentiary in Center County. If the present plans 
are carried out, a huge penitentiary of the old style will be 
built, to house over 3,500 prisoners. If modern principles 
are substituted, this enormous institution will not be com- 
pleted but be abandoned, apart from the cell block now under 
construction, in favor of inexpensive groups of buildings at 
strategic points on the farm. 

Pennsylvania’s state subsidies to private charities are an- 
other problem in which the demands of economy and social 
practice coincide to a remarkable extent. It is hoped that 
the report of the committee charged with surveying this 
subject will recommend drastic changes in the method of 
granting these subsidies if not their complete abandonment; 
especially to the effect that the subsidies granted are made 
proportionate to the public service rendered rather than the 
respective strength of political pull. 


NDERLYING much of the reorganization of Penn- 
sylvania’s financial system must of necessity be a radical 
change in the system of state employment; and this affords 
yet another example of coincidence of the demands of 
economy with those of service. Pennsylvania has no civil 
service system; and in many branches of its government the 
wastefulness of its appointments is equaled only by the in- 
efficiency of its servants. Further, the terms of employment 
offered by the state are of consequence both from the point 
of view of efficiency and that of social service. Governor 
Pinchot could not confer a greater boon upon the citizens 
of the state than by making the government a model 
employer—teading in the eradication of the bad labor con- 
ditions that blacken the industrial record of Pennsylvania. 
Considerations such as these should go far in overcoming 
the old but mistaken notion that the interests of social re- 
formers and of economists in the functioning of state gov- 
ernment are opposite. While it is true that among the 
former there are many who desire an extension of the state’s 
provision for the welfare of the people which requires added 
expenditure, and among the latter many timid souls who 
hope to reduce taxation by reducing the state’s functioning 
in line with eighteenth century conceptions of government, 
there is an enormous area of promising reform in which both 
groups can heartily. cooperate. 


HERE is a curious delusion in the minds of many that, 

because the United Mine Workers signed a “‘satisfact- 
ory” agreement with the coal operators, the 1922 strike was 
won. ‘This parallels the other delusion that, because the 
railroad shopmen are still out and trains are running, their 
strike was lost. So far the shopmen have come as near get- 
ting what they struck for as the coal miners. Both these 
strikes were attempts to get a better living, whether it was 
expressed in terms of wages, or hours, or an all-the-year job, 
or reasonable safety. Although their strike successfully 
prevented the reduction of their wage rates, with the coal 
mines open for work only three or four days in the week, 
the miners are not now getting more than a bare subsistence 
—certainly not the “good life” they were fighting for. And 
the mines are running only part time in the face of a 
clamorous public demand for coal, because the unsettled 
shopmen’s strike is still surprisingly effective. The railroads 
are so crippled by lack of repairs on their rolling stock, 
locomotives especially, that they cannot haul more coal away 
from the mines than the men can mine in half-time. A 
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ninety-car coal train in Pennsylvania which can be hauled 
by two locomotives in good repair now takes five of the 
best the substitute shopmen can turn out. A passenger train 
running up from Altoona had five breakdowns. Dilatory 
commuting trains approach New York City, trailing stream- 
ers of steam like a comet’s tail. 

The public realizes that it pays for these strikes in coal 
shortages and high prices in industries shut down for lack 
of fuel, in the loss of thousands of hours by commuters 
hurrying to their work in the great cities, when the ill- 
conditioned engines struggle to drag the heavy trains. But 
it does not seem to realize that it pays even more heavily 
when great groups of workers must go without the “good 
life” they have been through the sacrifice of a strike to win, 
when it is for the advantage of the miners to be “homeless, 
voteless, womenless,”’ men. It does not realize that it pays 
in sinister ways when a generation grows up below the 
normal standard of civilized life. 

Professor Ripley in this issue points out the difficulty of 
a national standardization of the wages of the shopmen be- 
cause mechanics doing similar work for other employers are 
paid varying rates, and also the necessity of standardizing the 
wages of the coal miners to insure a uniform price of coal 
to the consumer. But the point is not whether the railroad 
is paying more to a machinist than the local garage man can 
get him for, but whether the garage man is paying him what 
it is for the advantage of the community that he should 
have. The Railway Labor Board recently held that the 
living wage is a term too impossible to define to be a proper 
basis for wage negotiations; but if the purchase price of the 
“good life” is variable, the thing itself is understood. A 
coal strike or a shopmen’s strike is not purely a business 
matter; it is an effort to change the social basis of living for 
a whole group; and it is for us, the public, to understand 
that we must pay and pay and pay until the difference be- 
tween what the workers have and what they ought to have is 
made up—to understand that a strike is never won till they 
get it and never lost while there is a chance that they may. 


Se SWEET singer, tempting pursuit,” says the diction- 

ary, defining siren. But alas! that pursuit has changed 
since Ulysses. To many thousands for years to come “siren” 
will mean the voice of banshees wailing death and destruc- 
tion behind the battle lines or through the darkened streets 
of war-time Paris and London. And now, in Chicago, the 
siren which is drawing pursuit is none other than the un- 
melodious voice of the motor truck, the pursuer none other 
than the sober and sane health officer! 

Chicago has started a campaign to abate the raucous chorus 
of flat wheel, elevated train, huckster, street piano, steel 
riveter, traffic whistle and automobile horn which shrieks 
an unwelcome song of the city from the clattering hoofs of 
the first milkman’s horse to the honking of the last taxi. To 
this end employes of the health department recently brought 
into court seven truck drivers who were fined $100 each and 
costs for plunging down thoroughfares by using the siren to 
clear their way. Detroit is using even more severe methods 
to curb the twin demons of sound and speed. It gives reck- 
less drivers. a foretaste of the possible result—a visit to a 
hospital ward or to the morgue—or places them in a padded 
cell for a day or two for observation. To the town-dweller 
who has no taste for heralding his approach by fire-gong, 
ambulance bell or motor siren, there has always been a touch 
of madness behind this insensate love of sound. 

How the strain of unceasing din reacts upon the more or 
less sensitive now is a subject for study by industrial experts 
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and mental hygienists. ‘The problem is older than the study, 
is older than the automobile which now figures so prominent- 
ly as the villain of the piece. Some gentle souls probably 
were driven mad by the clatter of cart wheels and sabots 
over cobbled streets. 

“That which the world torments me in most,” wrote 
Thomas Carlyle in the tranquil decades before sirens ceased 
to be sweet singers, “is the awful confusion of noise. It is 
the devil’s own infernal din all the blessed day long, con- 
founding God’s works and his creatures—a truly awful hell- 
like combination—and the worst of it all is the railroad 
whistle, like the screech of ten thousand cats, and every cat 
of them as big as a cathedral.” 

If Carlyle were alive today in America, his cats might be 
hyenas. 


OREIGN visitors often wonder how it is that in social 

legislation we seem to be carrying on hot debates over 
matters which, for the rest of the civilized world, have been 
settled, in main principle at least, decades ago. Take social 
insurance, for instance—what more is there to be discussed, 
except scope, means and methods? Perhaps the answer is 
that our social and especially our industrial evolution has 
been so rapid, we have not had time to develop coherent 
thinking on, such matters. We certainly have not shared 
with Europe that long line of distinguished social philosoph- 
ers who during the nineteenth century have revolutionized 
public opinion. The centenary of Matthew Arnold’s birth, 
this Christmas Eve, suggests the question, where would 
England be today without her Shelley, her Carlyle, her 
Ruskin, her William Morris, her Matthew Arnold—none 
of them prominent in politics, all of them tremendous 
influences on her social life? 

There is abroad a somewhat vague idea that Arnold’s zeal 
for reform was absorbed by his interest in secondary educa- 
tion. “That is far from true. In education he was one of 
the forerunners of the men who conceived the modern 
university settlement and workers’ education movements. He 
said—at a time when even elementary education for the 
children of the poor was not yet generally accepted as a social 
desideratum: 


Culture seeks to do away with classes and sects; to make the 
best that has been thought and known in the world current 
everywhere; to make all men live in an atmosphere of sweetness 
and light, where they may use ideas as it uses them itself, freely; 
nourished, and not bound, by them. This is the social idea; 
and the men of culture are the true apostles of equality. 


A most delicately balanced mind, nurtured onthe classics, 
then the exclusive privilege of the rich, he was not afraid 
of democracy with all its implications. He said: 


If experience has established any one thing in this world, it 
has established this: that it is well for any great class or 
description of men in society to be able to say for itself what 
it wants, and not to have other classes, the so-called educated 
and intelligent classes, acting for it as its proctors, and supposed 
to understand its wants and to provide for them. 


HROUGH aan error in early reports sent out by the 

Associated Press, the statement was made in an editorial 
of the Survey Grapuic for December that California voted 
wet on the referendum and dry on the governorship. The 
fact is that California voted overwhelmingly dry on both 
the referendum and the governorship. 


Piloting the Bomb Squad 


A Book on the Immigrant and the Law 
By RUTH CRAWFORD 


OME months ago a well known social work- 
er said: “I have just checked at the Grand 
Central station a suitcase with enough dyna- 
mite to get me arrested.” ‘The dynamite is 
all in the ninth volume of the Carnegie 
Foundation Americanization Studies, short- 
ly to appear: The Immigrant’s Day in 
Court, by Kate Holladay Claghorn, Harper’s. It rests in 
the fearlessness with which Miss Claghorn presents in all 
their crudity the stupidity and exploitation which exist 
in that realm of our national and civil life that is 
designated to guarantee justice. It lies in the skill with 
which she uses the ‘‘case method” to pile up evidence bring- 
ing the reader through independent conviction to inevitable 
conclusions. 


It is the purpose of this study to follow the immigrant from 
the port of entry, through some of the troubles that call for the 
intervention of the law, to see to what extent the law reaches 
his troubles, how far the administration of law secures for him 
the substantial justice aimed at in any legal system, what is 
done by various agencies to adjust him to our laws and legal 
procedure, and what are his reactions in the way of satisfac- 
tion with the country and friendliness to it. 


We are led, first, to a survey of the schemes whereby un- 
suspecting immigrants may be defrauded from the day 
when a ticket is bought in the old country at second-class 
rates for subsequent steerage accommodation, through the 
perils of the journey, the hurdles of our exclusion law, the 
expense of getting and holding a job, or the loss of months 
of savings at the hands of a “friend,” to the latest style in 
immigrant exploitation: shrewd profiteering in the fluctua- 
tion of European currency. Money Troubles, the chapter 
is entitled—and they are the first troubles often that bring 
the immigrant into contact with American law. It is a 
shock to perceive that much of the reference material dates 
back to the report of the United States Immigration Com- 
mission and to the pre-war studies of the Massachusetts and 
New York Bureaus of Immigration—that these illustra- 
tions over a decade old still accurately portray conditions 
that obtain today; and this in spite of some legislation that 
has been put on the statute books of many states since 1910, 
such as workmen’s compensation laws and laws regulating 
private banking. 

Through misfortune of some such sort, the immigrant is 
frequently brought into contact with the law and the court 
almost immediately upon his arrival: Each such experience 
affords him a lesson in what is established as justice in this 
country and adds its weight toward establishing the degree 
to which his allegiance and respect for the country will rise. 

Public opinion has been led to believe that the “burden 
of foreign criminality is unduly heavy, and attention is called 
to criminality rates apparently showing that the foreign- 
born resident of this country is far more prone to offend 
against the law than is the native born.” On this point 
Miss Claghorn’s training as a statistician provides her with 
more “dynamite.” She shows the fallacy of comparing the 
foreign-born population, with its large proportion of young 
adult males and its low proportion of women and children, 
with the white population of native parentage. When the 
necessary corrections for sex and age have been made, the 
ratios for the two groups are about the same. Not only 
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that, but an analysis of the causes of commitments brings 
Miss Claghorn to the following conclusion: 


From the statistics at best, with all possible corrections and 
allowances, we can get only a rough measurement of foreign 
criminality. Really to understand the immigrant as an offender 
we must go back of the statistics to concrete cases, follow the 
social history of the offender, and note the tangle of circum- 
stances involved. In many of the cases of foreign criminality, 
we cannot discover a clear connection between the native qual- 
ities or the peculiar circumstances of the immigrant in this 
country and the fact of commitment for crime. In many 
others, however, we seem able to trace such a connection. 
Cases are found in which the immigrant who is innocent of 
the offense charged has been committed to prison for it as 
result of his ignorance of our language and customs. In 
other cases the changed circumstances of life in the pew coun- 
try, the breaking down of old habits and old restraints, seem 
to occasion criminal conduct on the part of people who 
probably would have gone straight in their habitual sur- 
roundings. 

For example: 


In one instance a Pole deserted by his wife who had gone to 
live with another man, made three successive visits to the 
police station to enquire what he could do in the matter. 
The police gave him no satisfaction at any visit, ard in de- 
spair of getting his wrong redressed in any legal way, he took 
matters into his own hands and shot his wife and her !over. 

Other cases are cited which show that “conversion of 
normal humanity into a criminal class may be going on 
simply through failure to understand and deal with the 
peculiar elements involved.” Such cases are strong argu- 
ments for the proposition: 

The judge who handles immigrant cases should understand 
the character, the situation and the racial peculiarities of the 
immigrant in order to adjust the treatment of the case in ac- 
cordance with true principles of justice. 

Introduction in rapid succession to the saloon keeper, 
the landlord and the banker to whom the immigrant may 
turn when in trouble to ask for legal advice show that even 
the approach of the foreign-born complainant to the court 
and the judge is fraught with peril: 


When this species of assistance comes to be asked frequently 
from the same friendly advisor, he may organize a method of 
supplying it and form the habit of recommending certain 
lawyers who will pay him in return for the patronage secured. 


Thus arises the genus “runner.”’ There are many varie- 
ties, the “ambulance chaser” who gets daily lists of acci- 
dents and descends upon the injured person or his family, 
importuning them to engage the services of this or that 
particular lawyer. There is the bail commissioner who 
frequents the police station at night and approaches the 
newly arrested immigrant, offering to release him on bail, 
and finally the eternal string of runners for the “immigrant 
lawyer” who, with the language at his command, usually 
convinces the poor immigrant that there is “no chance be- 
fore the American court without the aid of a lawyer skilled 
in the special kind of tricks.’ 

Of the immigrant’s experience in the court itself Miss 
Claghorn writes at length, using to excellent advantage the 
first-hand information gathered by the field workers for 
this study in the Justice and Aldermanic courts of many of 
the smaller cities of Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
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lack of educational qualification for the office of justice, the 
dependence upon fees for a livelihood, the election to office 
for short terms by local constituencies—all these are fac- 
tors which warrant the dismal verbal pictures of the justices 
interviewed and the conclusion that not only are many of 
them notorious grafters but that they connive with the 
court constable who goes out and “makes arrests, with or 
without cause, for the sake of the resulting court fees which 
are shared by the justice.” 

In the larger cities where the justice courts have been 
done away with and a municipal or magistrates’ court been 
established instead, the investigators found the situation im- 
proved. The Central Court of Boston, the Municipal 
Courts of Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia and Cincin- 
nati, and the Magistrates’ Courts of New York City are 
in a different class. “The removal of the fee system has 
done away with one great source of exploitation—‘‘we do 
not find open swindling.” The especial need of the for- 
eign-born appears to center around the absence, often, of 
honest and trained court interpreters; and there is need for 
a wider use of discretionary power by the judge so that not 
only the essential element of justice, “equality before the 
law,” be recognized but also the fact that “equal treatment 
of unequals leads to inequality.” Miss Claghorn pleads: 


If we cannot require foreign birth or knowledge of foreign 
languages on the part of the judge and the probation officer, 
we can at least ask that the judge. have added to his legal 
knowledge a certain broad sociological and psychological 
equipment, and at least some knowledge of the racial varieties 
with which he deals. ; 


The reaction of the immigrant to the institutions in his 
new environment is colored by his old-world conceptions. 
The state of bewilderment which often results is apt to be 
disregarded or even used against him. 


UT the most important contribution of the volume is its 

chapter on the deportations of 1919 and 1920. Here, at 
length, with carefully annotated references, is an exhaustive 
statement concerning the activity of the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Justice in their hysterical 
search for anarchists, I. W. W.s, Communists and kindred 
radicals. Here we find the history of the ‘Red Special” 
which brought the first train-load of fifty-four persons or- 
dered deported under the anarchy clause of the Immigra- 
tion Law to Ellis Island in February, 1919; of the cam- 
paign in the Far. West against the I. W. W.; of the difh- 
culties of combating Habeas Corpus proceedings under the 
indefinitely framed provisions of our immigration law which 
made active agitation, not membership in a radical organiza- 
tion, cause for deportation; of the change in the law where- 
by Congress decided that membership should be sufficient 
reason for deportation. “The next sweep of the Depart- 
ment of Justice resulted in a passenger list of 249 for the 
steamship Buford, popularly known as the Soviet Ark be- 
cause a large majority of the deportees were Russians, picked 
up in raids on People’s Houses—the name by which the co- 
operative home of Russian societies in a given community 
was usually known—houses where the unmarried Russian 
immigrant men gathered at night, “not because they were 
especially interested in any one society or activity, but 
simply to be where they could meet other Russians, speak 
the Russian language, find Russian books and newspapers 
to read if they were able to read, get someone to write let- 
ters for them if they were not able to write, drink tea 
served in the Russian style, play games to while away the 
long evenings after work was over, and to have an oppor- 
tunity to study.’’ Soon after the sailing of the Buford, 
there were raids in thirty-three cities and towns against 
members of the Communist Labor Party. More raids fol- 
lowed in Detroit and in New York City and vicinity. The 
details of the raids, together with the verbal testimony of 
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men seized, affidavits of the unwarranted cruelty of the 
police agents, of frequent seizure without warrant, and of 
the keeping of men in jail or at an immigration station for 
months, should provide food for serious thought on the part 
of every American interested in the process of evolving a 
nation of loyal citizens. Miss Claghorn says: 

As a result of the year’s campaign, how far did the gov- 
ernment actually clear the country of elements considered 
dangerous? The estimates of the number of ‘dangerous 
radicals’ made by the government agents both at the beginning 
and in the course of the campaign were alarmingly large. A 
record of the activities of the Department of Justice, presented 
by the attorney general at the hearings of June 1 and 2, 1920, 
estimated the number of radicals as follows: I. W. W., 300,- 
000; Communists, 40,000; Communist Labor Party, 10,000; 
Union of Russian Workers, 4,000; and two small anarchist 
groups of Spaniards and Italians. 

Then when we note that the entire number actually de-| 
ported for anarchy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
the year covering the raids, was only 314, and for the fiscal 
year of 1921, the year in which most of the cases were dis- 
posed of, was only 446, it is seen how ineffective, even from 
the government’s point of view, was the long and expensive 
and terrifying campaign against the Reds. 

As regards the effect on the hundreds of aliens who were 
arrested, after being beaten and dragged about, and held 
“incommunicado” before being given a trial at which, in 
some cases, there was no interpreter although the accused 
could not speak English, the feelings of one Mike Bratko, 
“a bus boy at a restaurant on Fourteenth Street,’ are 
probably general. Mike had dropped into the People’s 
House on Seventeenth Street, “to ask about a Russian en- 
tertainment,” when he was arrested. He used to drop in 
there occasionally, he said, but any one could go to the 
People’s House, they did not have to be members. He 
went to meetings occasionally but did not understand their 
teachings—he was not literate enough. He denied that 
he was an anarchist, and said he did not believe in violence. 
He was also asked whether he believed in God, which was 
certainly beside the point. He would like to go back to 
Russia, he said, because, “since my arrival in this country 
I found an unfriendly attitude toward me, by the people of 
this country. “They call me Polak, they say I cannot have 
everything they have, and I am treated in a manner that 
I feel I would do better in returning to my native country 
where my relatives are. I cannot make a living here. 
Whatever factory I go to, when they hear I am a Russian, 
I am discriminated against. I am opposed to violence, but 
they use violence against me in beating me up, so I do not 
care to remain in this country.” “There was nothing against 
this man except the claim that anarchist literature had been 
found in his room, but it took three hearings at three dif- 
ferent dates to secure his release under surveillance. 

The “means of adjustment,” discussed in the concluding 
chapter, apparently to Miss Claghorn rest chiefly with the 
legal aid societies in the various cities and with certain 
private social agencies which in the course of their service 
to immigrants are called upon to give legal advice or to see 
that their client gets legal redress in one form or another. 

Miss Claghorn has pointed the way in her quotation 
from an address of Charles E. Hughes before the New 
York Bar Association, in which he said: 

We are fond of speaking of Americanization. If our Bar 
Association could create a sentiment which would demand 
that in all our cities the police courts and minor ‘civil courts 
should fairly represent the republic as the embodiment of the 
spirit of justice, our problem of Americanization would be 
more than half solved.... The security of the republic will be 
found in the treatment of the poor and the ignorant. 

Whether the fuse is lighted depends upon the citizens who 
create public opinion and determine whether the attitude of 
the foreign-born to the law shall be one of resentment or of 
confidence in its fairness. 


“foachim 
Friedrich 


‘rT pays to advertise” has long been a slogan in these 


United States. It was first presented to enterprising 

producers as an aid, and as the foundation for our 

highly developed advertising business. The advertised 
products became the standard articles with a “safe” reputa- 
tion. We abandoned our efforts to find what we wanted 
and turned eagerly to the spoon-fed offerings of the bill- 
boards. We demanded things that were advertised—things 
that were unadvertised were under suspicion. So far have 
we carried this feeling of safety, based on publicity, that we 
have gradually, though thoroughly, placed the demand on 
our friends and neighbors as well as on our articles of con- 
sumption. Unless advertised—beware the neighbor who 
comes to visit us. He must proclaim his deeds and presence 
loudly at our door. Failing to do this, he is regarded as 
“queer,” “unsafe,” “foreign,” and is given a cot in the wood- 
shed until sufficient time has elapsed for us to examine him 
at a safe distance, and finally to introduce him to the folks, 
if he behaves himself and proves capable of amusing us. 

The loss which we suffer from this attitude can hardly 
be estimated. We have, today, between six and seven thou- 
sand new neighbors in our colleges; yet because they 
are unadvertised, they exist in practical oblivion because we 
refuse to know them and will not in- 
troduce them to the folks. A South 
African student who had attended one 
of our largest universities for over a 
year recently told the editor that only 
once or twice in that period had he 
been invited into an American home 
as an individual; he positively hated 
being toted around to receptions with 
groups of British fellow-students as 
one of a sort of strange performing 
circus. 

People may live next door to each 
other without being “neighbors” in 
more than the narrowest physical sense. 
Neighborliness implies having some- 
thing in common. So it has come about 
that the National Student Forum, an 
organization mostly of students—indi- 
viduals and groups—in trying to get a 
better understanding of their civiliza- 
tion, discovered not only among the 
foreign students in their midst but in 
Europe also young people as anxious as 
they are to take an active part in the 


Neighbors 


The Youth 


Movement Comes 
to America 


Piet Roest 


Hans 
Tiesler 


cultural and social-economic regeneration of the world. Last 
summer two of their officers, John Rothschild and George 
D. Pratt, Jr., visited several European countries and invited 
six young Europeans to tell American students of the ideal- 
ism and awakening sense of responsibility among the youth of 
their countries. Here they are at our door—two Germans, a 
Dutchman, a Dane, a Czech and an Englishman—not to 
import the Jugendbewegung, not to bring a pattern for imi- 
tation, but rather to bring a challenge. They will spend 
five months traveling in pairs to thirty or forty of our uni- 
versities to tell of their experiences and hopes and raise in the 
minds of the students this question: Are there not problems 
in America which the youth of America can help to solve? 
Mr. Pratt writes of these visitors as follows: 

They are young and human. ‘They have seen Europe 
and the world catastrophe as neutrals and belligerents, allies 
and enemies. “They have asked the question “why,” have 
come to fundamental conclusions, and are working for the 
future, on those conclusions. They believe in people. 
Their ‘‘neighbors” cover the globe. 


OACHIM FRIEDRICH was the first to land in our 
front yard. It took him a day or so to recover from the 
effects of his first long sea voyage (an 
extremely rough one) ; but, once on his 
feet, he set about in earnest to discover 
New York and as much of America as 
could be seen through New York. 
Joachim is twenty-one. His fair 
hair, pale blue eyes and sparkling smile 
completely offset a slightly prize-fight- 
er nose—perhaps developed in child- 
hood through long hours of pressing 
against the front parlor windows. He 
is curious. He “wants to know,” and 
through his desire to know he has 
found much. His hunger for first- 
hand and exact information is insati- 
able and, at times, embarassingly so. 
Once digested, this information bears 
sudden and most delightful fruit in the 
form of frank, terse observation—often 
not at all complimentary, but sincere. 
His outlook is broad and generous. 
His thinking is purely German. He is 
an extraordinary combination of mind 
and heart. Primarily an extremely 


lucid intellectual, his capacity to feel 
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determines the fruition of his mental activity. Back of 
this is a great store of intensity. When we first met him, he 
told us in jumbled English that he was ‘“‘passionated.” He 
is, delightfully so. 

Joachim is a university type in the German youth move- 
ment—and be it said here that the youth movement is not an 
organization, it is a spirit. He is stored with that spirit, 
and he holds it as a perpetual reserve of fuel to supply his 
machine of practical realism. In this, he is opposed to the 
other great aspect of the youth movement. He feels him- 
self a small working part in the process of evolution. His 
function is today; his vision and end is tomorrow. ‘To date, 
his life has been concentrated on preparation for that func- 
tion. Owing to the fact that his father was a professor of 
surgery at the univer- 
sities of Leipzig, 
Greifswald, Marburg 
and Ko6nigsberg, he has 
had a varied school and 
university | education. 
He began the study of 
economics at Marburg 
University. He studied 
philosophy and biology 
at Frankfurt and Vien- 
na and is now com- 
pleting his work in 
economics at Heidel- 
berg. He will take his 
Phe examinations 
this summer. His work 
as a farm-hand, and as 
coal miner, plus a deal 
of traveling through Germany, has given him a sound, 
practical contact with people and conditions. Just betore 
he sailed for America, and since his arrival here, he has been 
formulating a system which would make it possible for the 
German workingman to save the original value of his labor 
independently of the fluctuations of the mark. Such is the 
character of German neighbor, number one. 


Antonin Palecek 


UITE different, yet fundamentally the same, is Hans 

Tiesler, a young proletarian with a profound idealism. 
Although in no way directly connected with any of the hun- 
dreds of the practical manifestations of the youth movement, 
he and his life and attitude are a living demonstration of that 
spirit. “I am Hans Tiesler.” “I, Hans Tiesler, am the 
youth movement”—pocket edition of Walt Whitman, if you 
like. 

We met Hans in Berlin. It was with difficulty that he 
was persuaded to come from his home in Germany, for, as 
we learned later, he thought we two Americans had come to 
Germany ‘“‘to buy the youth movement.” ‘This neighbor is 
not “passionated.” He is quiet and calm. His eyes snatch 
your attention from his face and lead you to Hans Tiesler. 

His life has been hard and varied, especially in the last 
four years. At the time of the revolution in Germany, he 
was a boy of eighteen. He threw his sympathy in with the 
more radical political parties. He was confined for a while 
and, during this confinement, went to Carl Wilke’s remark- 
able school for prisoners and delinquents where he not only 
became a great friend of Wilke, but also came to the con- 
clusion that the ideals of the revolutionaries were quite di- 
vergent from his own. Recently he spent a year at Peter 
Manniche’s International People’s College at Elsinor. He 
returned to Germany this spring and, with five companions, 
settled in Jena where he has been making pottery and objects 
of wood. His education has been slight. His knowledge, 
based on seeing, thinking and feeling, is profound. 

If you are in doubt about Germany, or if you are still 


bitter against one side of Germany, look at this other side. 
Your neighbor, Hans ‘Tiesler, represents the hope of 
Germany. 


ERHAPS it is more or less natural that there should be 

such a youth renaissance in a country torn by the Great 
War. We can draw one or two conclusions about our civil- 
ization, however, if we cross the border into Holland and 
find that there, also, is a similar awakening. 
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Piet Roest, the young Dutch student who is now at the © 
front door, is of this awakening, tall, quiet, good looking, and — 


blue-eyed—perhaps an almost unfortunate array from the 
point of view of his mission in America. In fact, we are a 
bit afraid to take him to a girls’ college, for fear that we may 


leave “trailing clouds of glory” (or not get him away at all). 
Piet’s life, also, has been one of ins and outs, with the © 


struggle for existence playing its usual part in hindrance 
and development. His ancestors were all sailors, and his 


father earned a living carrying herring barrels and coal be- | 


tween Rotterdam and Vlaardingen. Quite naturally he 
inherited, or developed, a liking for the sea and spent much 
of his youth on small boats and around the docks. The 
restlessness of the sea seems to have become a part of him, 
for when forced to go to school, he chafed and revolted 
continually under its stilted restrictions. 

At the age of twelve, he joined the Christian Boys’ So- 
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ciety, a branch of the Y. M. C. A. A sense of responsibil- 


ity and vague inklings of a social instinct began to germin- 
ate. 
rather difficult period of “enlightenment” which seems to 
be presented gratis to all young school boys by elder ‘“com- 
rades.” 

At thirteen Piet went to sea in a fishing smack. A year 
later, through financial help from his grandfather, he re- 
sumed his studies at the H. B. School. 
years at this school, he did some thinking which resulted 
in a considerable maturity at the end of his course. Still 
with his eyes on the sea, he decided to embark on the career 
of a shipbuilder. With this end in view, he spent the vaca- 
tion of the last two of his school years in a shipyard and 
after graduation, 
worked for several 
months as a common 
laborer. It was here 
that he carne to an al- 
most sudden realization 
of wrongs in the social 
system and developed 
a desire to do some- 
thing about it. The de- 
sire grew and became 
the generating force to 
which subsequent 
thought, through a 
short period as a clerk 
in a coal distribution 
bureau and later, as as- 
sistant in a tropical hy- 
giene laboratory, con- 
tributed. It was here that we found him. He is using 
the position as a means both of earning a living and of 
studying medicine. 

Outside of his work, his desire for self-expression drove 
him into many movements of young people. Of one of the 
most important of these, the Practical Idealists’ Association, 
he is still a member, though his work as a speaker has had 
to be abandoned. The P. I. A. is not an organization but 
something of a fellowship of young people, loosely banded 
together to live their individual ideals. As the name im- 
plies, they emphasize practical application. It is as a mem- 
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This growth did much to pull him safely through a _ 


During the five — 
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ber of this association that Piet brought about a crystaliza- 
tion of his social consciousness. ‘Io serve God by serving 
Man,” that is practical idealism, Piet is a simple, practical 


idealist. 


HESE three neighbors are already with us. Three more 
are “moving in” in a few weeks. 

One of these should be of special interest to us. He 
comes from that fresh, young nation of central Europe 
which since its birth, has taken us as an inspiration in 
founding and building itself. Antonin Palecek, of the 
University of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. Our first meet- 
ing with him was short—merely an impression. Light hair ; 
pink, almost rosy complexion; and a most impressive row 
of glistening, pearly teeth. He did not smile. He laughed 
or chuckled. His body was a sturdy chunk—full, with no 
fat. A solid, jovial young farmer seemed the only pigeon- 
hole in which to put him. 

At our second meeting, we began to know him. He is 
a farmer and the son of a farmer. He soon disclosed a 
quiet and active mind under his crop of straw. With it he 
has grasped well the problems and situations of his coun- 
try’s growth, especially the perplexing question of how to 
fuse seven distinct and inharmonious nationalities into one 
nation. That is a great problem of Cezcho-Slovakia, as it 
has been for so long with us. 

Tony is intensely interested—sociologically. He sees 
more in people than in panaceas. His tools are the outstand- 
ing tools of his nation today, political science and organiza- 
tion. As a student, he has been active in the Student Ren- 
aissance Movement—an extremely vital awakening of Czech 
youth which derived its initial inspiration from John R. 
Mott and Sherwood Eddy of America. For the last two 
winters, he has been studying in Paris on a French govern- 
ment scholarship. On completion of his course there, he 
will return to. Czecho-Slovakia to take up active political 
and sociological work. He is essentially honest in his think- 
ing. A congenial, clear and intelligent neighbor. 


UR friends from Denmark and England cannot be in- 

troduced so fully. The former, Jorgen Holck, has had 
an active and more or less international student life. The 
son of an official of the middle class, he went to the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen with very little idea of what line 
he should follow. ‘Through his connection with the Danish 
Student Christian Movement, his interest became centered 
on the study of theology and the history of civilization. 
This interest led him into numerous social and international 
activities. In 1921, he took part in the All-Scandinavian 
Congress at Stockholm, which met in the interests of social 
and industrial advance. 

In the latter half of that year, he went to England to 
study social conditions. Here, through an intimate con- 
nection with the Quakers, he was led to take part in the 
conference towards a Christian International which took 
place this year. Upon his return to Denmark, he spoke sev- 
eral times for meetings of the Student Christian Move- 
ment. That movement has a settlement house, run by the 
students, in Copenhagen. Three years ago, Jorgen went to 
live there, and he has participated actively in that work 
ever since. He is a quiet, rather scholarly looking fellow 
(if you believe that glasses give one a scholarly appearance). 
‘What I, myself, value most,” he writes, “is the work day 
by day in the settlement. Please do not write too favorably 
about me, for the students are bound to be disappointed. 
I am just a Danish student willing to tell them about Den- 
mark.” We do not think the folks will be disappointed. 

William Robson, of England, has been with us before. 
He served five years as an officer in the war. At its close, 
he reacted, as many young Englishmen have reacted, to- 
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wards preparing himself for some life service which would 
work to prevent the recurrence of such a catastrophe. 

With this in mind, he consulted with such men as Shaw 
and ‘Tawney and, after completing a course in law, has de- 
voted his energies to the study of economics and political 
science in London. = 


MIXED 
CROPS 


(Continued from 
page 444) 


In the Labor Day pa- 
rade the feeble-minded 
band led all the union 
marchers of Fort W. ayne 


of the fact I consented to join the march. Then they asked 
Show much I would charge for the boys’ services. I an- 
swered, “Not one cent, but you may give them their lunch 
and pay the leader $5.00 for his work.” To this they 
gladly assented, and the feeble-minded band in their hand- 
some uniforms led the parade. I also sent as many of the 
male employes as could be spared and as cared to go, although 
of course they were not unionized. 

Thereafter I made a point of employing strictly union 
labor about the institution so far as it was available. I found 
it the most trustworthy and satisfactory that could be had. 
The friendly relations thus begun were kept up. The boys 
were allowed to work as laborers side by side with union 
men whenever building which was not under contract was 
going on, and that meant all our smaller jobs. Union brick- 
layers even accepted our boys’ services as tenders, never ask- 
ing to see their union cards. 

During the legislative session of 1899, I was present for 
a few days in the interest of the appropriations. A certain 
amount of lobbying was then considered proper for each in- 
stitution head. When Governor Durbin came in in 1901 
this was sternly forbidden by him, and the institutions fré- 
quently suffered in consequence. The president of the 
United Labor Trades of Fort Wayne was there, looking 
after some labor bills, and I, knowing him for a good citi- 
zen, was able to be of service to him by introducing him to 
many senators and representatives whom I know well. 

About the time to begin operations in the following spring 
these friendly relations were well established. But I was 
planning to use my boys’ labor on an extensive scale, and 
there was danger of union bricklayers not only refusing to 
work with them but even declining to lay bricks made by 
non-union labor. I invited my friend the union president to 
visit the school and took him all over the plant, showing him 
the work the boys and girls were doing and explaining my 
plans for utilizing imbecile labor; in all of which he showed 
deep interest. Then, after giving him a good dinner, I 
drove him out to the brickyard. The story of its rise and 
progress made a great impression on him, especially when he 
was shown the lowest grades, really idiots, who had been 
taught to shovel clay. 
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Then back at the office, over a good cigar, I laid my 
plans before him. I told him that our making our own 
bricks and the available labor capacity of the boys were 
strong arguments with the legislature in securing appropria- 
tions ‘for buildings whose cost to the state could so be largely 
reduced. “Then I said, ‘“The success of all this depends on 
your union men. You know, I have never employed non- 
union men if I could help it. If you will get your union 
bricklayers to agree to use the bricks my boys make and let 
them help with the work, I can get appropriations to do a 
lot of building and employ your members at good wages. 
But if your union men turn me down, a great deal of work, 
not only for bricklayers, but carpenters, plumbers and others, 
that they might otherwise have, will be impossible.” He 
replied, ““Mr. Johnson, we are with you till hell freezes 
over.” And he kept his word. When other people were 
having all kinds of labor trouble, the feeble-minded boys were 
working alongside union men without friction or any trouble 
(except that the men would give the boys chewing tobacco) ; 
and most of the union workmen seemed to take pride in 
doing a good job for the state. 


*TWIXT INFANCY AND ALPHABET 
(Continued from page 447) 


obviously the only agency fitted to handle the problem from 
an impersonal, educational standpoint and on a large enough 
scale to meet’ the need, have not yet awakened to their 
opportunity. 

‘This awakening has already begun in England and borne 
fruit in the Education Act of 1918, which makes possible 
the establishment of nursery schools throughout the country 
under the following clause: 


(1) The powers of Local Education Authorities for the pur- 
pose of Part III of the Education Act, 1902, shall include 
power to make arrangements for: 

(a) Supplying or aiding the supply of Nursery Schools 
(which expression shall include nursery classes) for chil- 
dren over two and under five years of age, or such later 
age as may be approved by the Board of Education, 
whose attendance at such a school is necessary or desir- 
able for their healthy physical and mental development; 
and 

(b) Attending to the health, nourishment, and physical wel- 
fare of children attending Nursery Schools. 

(II) Notwithstanding the provisions of any Act of Parlia- 
ment, the Board of Education may, out of moneys provided by 
Parliament, pay grants in aid of Nursery Schools, provided 
that such grants shall not be paid in respect of any such school 
unless it is open to inspection by the local education authority, 
and unless that authority is enabled to appoint representa- 
tives on the body of managers to the extent of at least one- 
third of the total number of managers, and before recognizing 
any Nursery School the Board shall consult the local educa- 
tion authority. 


The passing of such an act as this, whatever the difficulties 
of accomplishing its aims, indicates a public consciousness 
Such an awakening can be greatly stimulated, of course, by 
the work of private agencies. 

Detroit is fortunate in having in the Merrill-Palmer 
School an agency able and willing to conduct an experimental 
nursery school for the purpose of demonstrating this need. 
This school is endowed under the will of Mrs. Lizzie Mer- 
rill Palmer for the training of girls for motherhood. 

Mrs. Palmer was far-sighted enough to leave the de- 
velopment of the plan to the judgment of those appointed 
to administer the fund. After much correspondence and 
thorough investigation, Edna N. White, head of the De- 
partment of Home Economics at the Ohio State University, 
in charge of academic work, extension, and teacher training, 
and at that time president of the National Home Economics 


Association, was engaged as director and began her work i 
February, 1920. Following the policy of the board ¢ 
trustees to postpone the purchase of property and the ere 
tion of a building and to begin by a study of the communit 
need through afhliation with existing agencies, Miss Whit 
at once established connections -with the Board of Educz 
tion, the Board of Health, the Red Cross and other sociz 
agencies. “Iwo experts, Ellen Miller, specialist in charge ¢ 
the development of economic and social phases of home 
making classes, and Lila Skinner, specialist in charge ¢ 
nutrition, were added to the staff, a nutrition outline an 
primer were prepared, and classes in various aspects of hom 
making were conducted in schools and social institutions. 

In’ the spring of 1921 Miss White presented to the boar 
a plan for an experimental nursery school on the lines ¢ 
the nursery schools in England under the Fisher Act, wit 
the aim of providing an adequate laboratory for the trair 
ing of girls in child care and of measuring the value « 
certain types of training for children of pre-school age. TI 
Board of Education agreed to contribute the services of a 
advisory committee of supervisors, and classes of girls fe 
service and training, the Liggett School to furnish a membe 
of the advisory committee and classes of girls, and the Boar 
of Health to give the services of a nurse. The plan wi 
approved, and Miss White was sent to England to study tl 
nursery schools there. On her return the preparations we 
rapidly pushed forward. By great good fortune the Merril 
Palmer School was able to sécure as director Dr. Helen 7] 
Woolley, who was resigning her position as head of th 
Vocational Guidance Department of Cincinnati publ 
schools and began organizing the work in the fall of 192 
Miss Emma Henton, head of an English nursery school, w 
secured as teacher and the school opened in January 1922. 

Arrangements were made with Michigan Agricultur 
College to permit senior students to enter the Merril 
Palmer School in groups of six for a twelve-week term « 
instruction in homemaking and child care. The first grou 
entered in January, 1922. “They were given a course | 
child psychology and development, using the nursery scho 
as a laboratory; a course in child nutrition with laborato: 
work; a course in applied sociology with field work from tl 
social agencies of the city; and a course in household mai 
agement. 

The first students selected from city schools were a grou 
of fifteen from Teachers’ College, three to attend each d: 
of the school week for the twelve-week term. ‘These gir 
worked in the nursery school under the direction of tl 
senior students, two of whom were always on duty with tl 
children. 

The building secured by the trustees of the Merril 
Palmer School is admirably adapted and equipped for t! 
purposes of the, school. 

Every child who enters the school is given a oe 
physical examination, including not only the routine recor 
but laboratory tests of blood and urine, and a mental exar 
nation as thorough as modern scientific methods permi 
Besides using the Stanford Revisicn of the Binet Scale, Mi 
Woolley has developed some new performance tests for thr 
and four-year-old children. Besides these definite test 
studies were made of family histories and social backgrounc 
and records kept of observations made by teachers and st 
dents on the individual characteristics and development — 
each child. “These observations covered motor capaciti¢ 
sensory and mental development, and social and ethical r 
actions, as revealed through daily activities in the play-roor 
outdoors, or at meals. 

These activities are consciously made educational process 
throughout the day. Each child, on arriving in the mor 
ing, takes off his own wraps and hangs them in his ov 
cupboard with as little assistance as possible. Each child 
inspected by a Board of Health nurse stationed at one end 
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ne cloak-room. No child enters the play-room without 
assing this inspection. If there is an evidence of cold or 
ever the child is sent home. If there is any minor ailment 
hat can safely be cared for at the school, the nurse attends 
9 it. She may, for instance, prescribe quiet, or indoors, or 
modification of diet or exercise for the day. “This pre- 
aution has probably helped very much to keep the children 
1 good condition and prevent outbreaks of contagious di- 
ase. On entering the play-room the children go to the 
velves and cupboards and choose what they want to play 
ith. It is here that they show their individual character- 
tics, the particular abilities and weaknesses that must be 
sckoned with. After an hour or so of-play, a little fruit 
served, or perhaps orange juice. “Then comes the business 
f assuming wraps, and after a morning of outdoor play in 
ye sandpiles, on the swings and teeters, with wagons and 
iddie cars and velocipedes, the children go in to dinner. 
ust before the business of tablesetting begins they gather 
yr a few moments in a circle for a story or a little music. 
Vhen dinner is ready they take their places at the little 
ibles, eager to serve and be served. ‘The children’s diet 
planned by a specialist in charge of nutrition. 

An effort is made to induce the children to conquer un- 
sasonable dislikes; records are kept of what they eat and 
udies made of their growth and development. According 
» the standards established by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin of the 
owa Child Welfare Research Station, the majority of the 
uildren at the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School show an 
bnormal increase in growth. ‘This may be due to the 
mphasis given to the vitamines, protein and mineral salts 
1 the children’s diet, even though, of course, the school is 
andicapped by the fact that its attempt to regulate diet 
iay be undone in the two meals the children get at home. 
in attempt has been made to secure the mothers’ coopera- 
on through a meeting at which the subject of diet was 
iscussed and through diet slips sent out for seven children 
t two different periods for a week each. This work is to 
e extended. Almost all the children were constipated when 
hey entered the school, and the trouble has been corrected 
1 every case but one, though there is still occasional difh- 
ulty on Monday morning after a week-end at home. The 
nprovement is due to the selection of three or four bulky 
oods, fruit, vegetables and whole wheat bread and to the 
erulation of the schedule. ~The children almost invariably 
at without protest at the school what they refuse at home. 

Right after dinner the children go upstairs for their 
ap. Each child has his own cot and blanket. The windows 
re kept open and the children warmly covered. They are 
equired to be quiet until three o’clock. Most of them sleep 
oundly and wake rested and refreshed, and ready to greet 
heir parents when they come for them. 

“Tt is amazing to those who have not had the experience— 
nd how few of us have—,” says Mrs. Woolley, “to what 
n extent a varied group of three- and four-year-old children 
resent the varieties of ability, of initiative, and of social 
eaction found in adult society. The children of the Merrill- 
-almer School come from a wide variety of homes; homes 
f wealth, homes of poverty, homes of a high degree of edu- 
ation and culture, homes of very limited education ‘and 
ulture, happy homes, unhappy homes, normal homes, broken 
iomes. The children clearly reflect the differences of in- 
eritance and home environment.” 

The new social institution toward which this experiment 
ooks may be regarded from two points of view—as a means 
or the more effective training of girls in child care, and as 
he expression of public recognition of the need for making 
m earlier beginning of public education. ‘The first, which is 
he immediate concern of the Merrill-Palmer School under 
he terms of the endowment, looks toward the establishment 
f similar nursery schools to serve as laboratories for the 
raining of girls in public and private schools. The six 
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Start Association members talking 


association success. At your annual 

“Get-together,’ the originality of dis- 
plays, programs, novelties, etc., will stir mem- 
bers to enthusiastic support, 

This is why the association secretary calls in 
a good publicity man to codperate as a sort of 
“temporary. assistant’. - 

Consider also the varied forms of publicity 
through which an association may reach the 
public:—posters, booklets, press stories, exhibits, dis- 
plays, charts, maps, diagrams. There’s an endless 
array of good publicity media,—it is originality that 
makes any of these most effective. 

The important thing is to engage skilled and trained 
publicity men willing to prepare a single detail or an 
entire campaign. Upon inquiry, one man (or our 
whole staff) is ready to give counsel or service. 


A 


THE O AUSTIN COMPANY 
ADVERTISING ECONOMISTS 
1160 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK 


UBLICITY keeps your association mem- 
) bers talking, acting, and building up 


The 
Bureau of Educational 


Experiments 
144 West 13th Street, New York 


Announces 


Bialiivertameo. | 


A Nursery School Experiment 


HARRIET M. JOHNSON 


Discusses the equipment and procedure developed 
in the course of three years’ experience with 
children between the ages of 18 months and 3 
years. Miss Johnson’s aim has been not only 
physical care, but to sound the educational pos- 
sibilities and to offer laboratory facilities for re- 
search workers on the Bureau’s staff. Her report 
is a unique contribution and should prove sug- 
gestive to all students of this age period. 


A section on Music, by Carmen S. Reuben, taps 
a rich field of special inquiry. 


The Introduction, by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, pre- 
sents the purpose and program of the Bureau in 
relation to this nursery school. 


Pp. 82, With many illustrations. Price 75c. 


POST PL Bela Seep 


Plans and Illustrations of 
~ Prisons and 
Reformatories 


Collected by 


HASTINGS, Ho HARTI a 


Formerly Pres. American Prison Assocn. 
Price $2.50 net 


This book is the only compilation of its kind in 


existence. Invaluable for reference. Answers 


many questions sure to come up. 


Publication Department 


Russell Sage Foundation 
130 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


What Is the Next Step in Case Work? 


CASE-STUDY POSSIBILITIES 


Ada E. Sheffield, author of The Social Case History 


An approach to the systematic study of social relations in 
family and neighborhood. 


What Becomes of the Unmarried Mother ? 


Alberta S. B. Guibord, M.D., and Ida R. Parker 


A follow-up study of 82 unmarried mothers given a 
mental examination. 


50c each, 10 copies $4.00 postage prepaid 


Research Bureau on Social Case ‘Work 
400 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CHASM BER. MoM Ura ie 


People’s Symphony Announce Six Concerts for Students and Workers at the 
Washington Irving H. S. Auditorium 


ST. CECILIA CHORUS 

FLONZALEY QUARTET 

HANS LETZ QUARTET 
HARMATI STRING QUARTET 
NEW YORK STRING QUARTET 


and a well known Trio 
FRI. EVES., JAN. 19—FEBR. 16—MAR. 23 —APR. 27—MAY 25—JUNE 22 
ONE DOLLAR For all six concerts. Send dollar bill, check or 
money order to PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


27 West 8th Street, New York 


months’ experience seems to warrant an immediate extension 
The girls who have had the training this year, their in 
structors and all who have watched the progress of th 
experiment agree that they have gained an understanding 
which should fit them for more effective motherhood. N« 
girl who has watched the corrective effect of right feedins 
and regular physical habits will be likely to neglect he: 
own children in these respects. No girl who has seer 
scientific methods used in developing the mental capacitie 
of little children will be satisfied to let her own “just grow.’ 
No girl who has observed the application of intelligence t 
the development of social and moral attitudes in three- anc 
four-year-olds will be content to leave this training for late 
years or less thoughtful handling. 

The most serious difficulty, outside of financial support 
is in securing adequately trained teachers. To work wit 
little children there must always be a larger proportion o 
adults than is necessary for older children. Not all thes 
adults, however, need bé paid: or specially trained. Many o 
them may well be student assistants. “The teachers in charge 
however, should be exceptionally well educated and traine 
along lines which so far have not been developed in Americz 
In anticipation of the need for teachers of this type th 
Merrill-Palmer School is planning to offer fellowships o 
one thousand dollars each for specialized work in physica 
care and nutrition of children of pre-school age, and ments 
testing and psychological research. “The candidates must b 
university graduates, preferably with some teaching exper 
ence and working for a doctor’s degree; the year’s wor 
counting for a year’s credit toward the degree. With d 
rectors trained in this way, a beginning might be made t 
demonstrate possibilities and develop community interest an 
support. But if the benefits to the children are as grez 
as the results of this experiment would seem to indicat 
we must begin to plan for a revolutionary innovation—fc 
nothing less than an extension of our whole public schoc 
system to include at least three- and four-year-old childrer 
Such an extension would have the double value of givin 
to 'the older girls the type of training they need, and to a 
the children the advantage of an earlier organized educatior 


HEREDITY AND INSTINCT IN HUMAN LIF 

(Continued from page 456) 
bine, and organize the activities of the mind. Animals hay 
it in some measure, and it is unique in man only by the d 
gree of its development: it might be compared to a comme 
soldier emerging from the rank, taking the lead by virti 
of peculiar ability and becoming in time the commandir 
officer. 

And human history, in distinction from animal histor 
is a natural outcome of those traits of human psycholog 
that we have discussed. It is a process possible only to 
species endowed with teachable instinctive dispositions, o 
ganized, partly by reason, into a plastic and growing s 
cial whole. ‘This whole, responsive to the outer world in 
thousand ways, and containing also diverse and potent e 
ergies within itself, is ever putting forth new forms of lit 
which we describe as progress or decadence according 
we think them better or worse than the old. ‘The 
changes do not require any alteration in our heredita 
powers. In fact there is little or no reason to think th 
the Teutonic stocks from which most of us are sprung a 
appreciably different now, so far as heredity is concerne 
from what they were when Czsar met and fought and d 
scribed them. If we could substitute a thousand babi 
from that time for those in our own cradles, it would pro 
ably make no perceptible difference. “They would grow - 
in our ways, driving automobiles instead of war chario 
reading the newspapers and, in general, playing the h 
man game as it is played today quite like the rest of us. 
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ND, finally, just what do we mean by human nature? 

The phrase is used vaguely, but there are at least 
three meanings that can be distinguished with some pre- 
sision. And as we distinguish them we may be able, at the 
same time, to answer the perennial question. Does human 
nature change? 

It may mean, first, the strictly hereditary nature of man, 
gorne by the germ-plasm, the formless impulses and ca- 
yacities that we infer to exist at birth, but of which we have 
ittle definite knowledge because they do not manifest them- 
elves except as a factor in social development. ‘This na- 
ture appears to charge very slowly, and we have no reason 
0 think we are very different at birth from our ancestors 
of, say, a thousand years ago. 

It may mean, second, a social nature developed in man 
xy simple forms of intimate association or “primary groups,” 
specially the family and neighborhood, which are found 
everywhere and everywhere work upon the individual in 
somewhat the same way. ‘Tlhis nature consists chiefly of 
sertain primary social sentiments and attitudes, such as con- 
sciousness of oneself in relation to others, love of appro- 
dation, resentment of censure, smu tion, and a sense of 

i : dards of a group. 
losely to what is 


is, as well a ; f 
oseph’s brethren hated him and + 
yeacabl y to him because they saw that their 


nim more than all the rest, we say, “Of course, teed is hu-y 


man nature.” ‘This social nature is much more alterg 
than jheredity, and if it is ‘‘pretty much the same they 
over,’ as we commonly say, this is because the 
xroups in which it is formed are somewhat s| 
hese are essentially changed, human nature gM 
with them. 

There is a third sense of the phrase which 


especially in discussions which turn upon tf ES or de- 
merits of human nature. ‘This is not easy fi define but dif- 
fers from the preceding in identifying it W somewhat 


specific types of behavior, such as pecuniary selfishness or 
yenerosity, belligerency or peacefulness, efficiency or in- 
ficiency, conservatism or radicalism, and the like. In 
other words, it departs from the generality of the idea and 
brings in elements that come from particular situations and 
stitutions. Human nature, in any such sense as this, is 
in the highest degree changeful, because the behavior to 
which it gives rise varies, morally and in every other way, 
with the influences that act upon it. It may be selfish, 
nefficient, quarrelsome, conservative now, and a few years 
hence or in another situation generous, peaceful, efficient, 
and progressive; all turns upon how it is evoked and or- 
ranized. Perhaps the commonest fallacy we meet in this 
connection is that which assumes that human nature does 
not change, points out respects in which it has worked de- 
plorably, and concludes that it will always work so. An 
unchanging human nature, it is said, has given us wars and 
economic greed; it always will. On the contrary, since 
these things disappear or are controlled under certain con- 
ditions we may conclude that human nature, in this sense, 
is subject to change. 

But, in the more general sense, it is a nature whose 
primary trait is teachability, and so does not need to change 
in order to be an inexhaustible source of changing conduct 
and institutions. We can make it work in almost any way 
if we understand it, as a clever mechanic can mould to his 
will the universal laws of mass and motion. 


. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
of SOCIAL and HEALTH WORK 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS IN PREPARATION FOR 
SCHOOL COUNSELING 
made possible by gifts to 
The White-Williams Foundation of Philadelphia 


from 
The Commonwealth Fund of New York 


Courses in Vocational Guidance, Education, Behavior Problems 
and School Counseling open February 1; scholarships 
extend to January 1, 1924. 


Applicants must have had collegiate training and experience 
in both teaching and social work. 


For further information address 


VIRGINIA P. ROBINSON, Secretary, Admissions Committee, 


339 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


’ SEMESTER OF RecuLAR Courses begins on January 22 with 
Field Work; class sessions begin February 26. 


Case Work 
Social gee b 


Group Work Community Work 
giablic Health Nursing 


W AA Terni aton Fe Wished apon request to 
THE REGISTRAR 


339.South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


The Allen School--Social Science 


Correspondence Course in Psychology. Fundamental course in the 
subject so important to social workers and students of social prob- 
lems. Among the topics considered are: the relation of biology to 
psychology, physical basis of nerve action, consciousness and atten- 
tion, sensation, perception, memory, the imagination, thought, feel- 
ing and emotion, the will. Emphasis will be placed upon the culti- 
vation of the mental faculties. Other courses offered are: Social 
Problems, Poor Relief, Economics, and U. S. Government. Students 
may start any time. Write for catalogue to 


HENRY M. ALLEN, A.M., Principal 
Allen School, Auburn, N. Y. 


Does your Institution need Funds? 
RITE for details of plan by which we have organized 


successful campaigns during the past ten years—raising 
funds from $50,000 to overa million, Endorsements and terms 


will be gladly submitted. 
ELIZABETH R. CURRIER Establishea 


Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York 1913 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK 
MONROE N. WORK, Eprror 
The standard work of reference on all matters relating to the Negro 
and the most extensively used compendium of information on this 
subject, published under the auspicés of the Tuskegee Institute. The 
sixth annual edition, 1921-22, is now on sale; paper cover 50c; 
board cover $1.00 postpaid. Address 
THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK CO., Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


PROBATION 


OFFICERS—JUDGES—BIG BROTHERS—CHILD 

WELFARE WORKERS — EVERYBODY INTER- 

ESTED IN COURTS AND COMMUNITY WORK 
WITH DELINQUENTS: 


You will find the following publications valuable: 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF PROBATION 
OFFICERS: 
Just out: Contains the names of probation officers in juvenile 


and adult courts throughout the United States and Canada. The 
only directory of its kind. Postpaid 25¢c. 


THE PROBATION BULLETIN: 


Issued bi-monthly. Contains news from the field of court and 
community work with delinquents, announcement of conferences, 
publications, brief suggestive articles. Subscription soc per year. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
PROBATION CONFERENCE: 


All the valuable addresses and reports at the 16th Annual Pro- 
bation Conference at Providence, June 1922. Juvenile delinquency, 
—juvenile and domestic relations courts,—adult prebation and 
parole,—training for probation work,—girls and women sex 
delinquents,—rural problems,—by leading experts in each field. 

Postpaid $1. 

All of the above and other publications will be sent to persons 
who enroll as members of the Association before February 1 
1923. HELP THE WORK BY JOINING! ; 


Membership :—Active—$z.; Contributing—$5.; Sustaining—$ro.: 
Patron—$100. 


Address: 
NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


370 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HIGH EXPENDITURES 
and 
SMALL REVENUE 
Not Always Justified 
Abstract in answer to an inquiry from one institution 


to another. 


“Through Mr. Bartine’s investigation, the revenue of 
this Hospital has been greatly increased and the expenses 
have been reduced so that in three months time it has 
reached a set budget that the hospital authorities never 
dreamed could have been accomplished in such a period.” 


HOSPITAL CONSULTATION BUREAU 
OLIVER H. BARTINE, Director 
Aeolian Hall New York City 


Planning, Construction and Operation of Institutions for the 
Care of the Sick 


oe, 


Hospitals 


and Kae 
| Institutions 
in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 


Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


WHY THE RAILROAD STRIKE FAILED AND 


THE COAL MINERS WON 
(Continued from page 438) 
AVING thus airily, and in true academic fashion, made 
a deliverance of opinion as to the recent railroad strike, 
what has the professor to say about the coal situation? And 
here his position is reversed. Assuming to speak for the 
public, he contends that the same reasons which warranted 
a failure of the shop strike on the railroads justified a vic- 
tory for the United Mine Workers. And the argument, 
again, runs back to standardization of wages. In the rail- 
road field the trouble was over-standardization which need- 
ed to be restrained, having developed to a point of top- ~ 
heaviness and unworkability. In the coal situation, on the 
other hand, industrial unrest necessarily results from under- 
standardization of wages and production costs. “The mar- 
ket for shop-craft labor was competitive as between the 
railroad shops and the surrounding countryside, but it was 
not competitive in the least as between one railroad and 
another. It made no vital difference either to the public 
or the workers on any railroad what scale prevailed on 
railroads in other parts of the land; but there is almost no 
industry in the country in which competition is so keen as 
to price and production expenses as in the case of soft coal. 
Ordinarily, coal from certain mines supplies areas tribu- 
tary thereto by reason of the ease of transportation. But 
this situation is liable at any time to be upset by reason of 
the high proportion of the total cost which goes for mine 
wages—said authoritatively to be about 75 per cent of the 
F. O. B. mine cost. 

It is my firm conviction that we shall never have indus- 
trial stability in coal mining so long as the wide spread 
continues to exist between labor costs in the union fields of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, for example, and the non-union 
fields of West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. This 
situation has been enormously aggravated since 1914. Prior 
to that time, the union miners in the Central Competitive 
Field had begun to feel the menace of the growing produc- 
tion from the enormous reserves of the finest coal in the 
country, in the non-union regions. There was market in 
abundance for everybody’s coal, so long as the war lasted, 
but with peace came the pinch; and it became increasingly 
evident that the wage scale in the unionized Central Com- 
petitive Field could not be maintained if the country was 
to be supplied so largely from these enormous reserves new- 
ly opened down in the neighborhood of West Virginia. 
The year 1922 practically re-enacted the experience of three 
years earlier. Each time, the attempt to standardize wages 
up north merely shut down the union mines; while the 
country continued to be supplied without very great incon- 
venience from southern West Virginia. And the more 
tightly the northern mines were shut down, the more con- 
siderable did the development and profit in the non-union 
fields become. Now that they mine more than one-third 
of the soft coal tonnage for the whole country, the non- 
union fields have it in their power to break any strike any- 
where. 

One must distinguish, of course, between conditions in 
the hard and the soft coal fields. There is no dispute over 
standardization in the anthracite region. Unionization is 
complete; monopoly on both sides is perfect, and it is only 
the necessitous consuming public which has no representa- 
tion in the wage negotiations which take place. It is al- 
ways the soft coal situation of which I speak in this discus- 
sion of standardization of wages. 

With any difference in wages between union and non- 
union mines, the latter of course have the advantage under 
such keen competition, in their ability to under-sell their 
competitors. In active times, with brisk demand, almost 
everybody finds a market for part of his output, at least; 
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but with depression, the non-union mines continue to run 
long after the union fields are compelled to shut down; 
and it sometimes even happens that the union operators 
have fulfilled their contracts when they could not run 
their own mines, by the purchase of coal from the non- 
union operators. The point of all this is, then, to emphasize 
the keenly competitive aspect of the coal labor market. 
Assuredly, it is a matter of vital concern to every miner, 
wherever situated, that some fair relativity should be 
worked out, in terms of living costs, between his wages and 
those of all of the other miners, possibly competitive with 
him, throughout the United States. 

The competition between union and non-union fields ac- 
counts for the resolute determination of the United Mine 

Workers to organize this West Virginia country and the 
equal determination of operators not to permit it. But 
it also partially accounts for another phenomenon, namely, 
the irregularity of employment of the miners, especially in 
the unionized territory. “They work so few days in the 
year, in these union fields, that even an unduly high daily 
wage, for the days they work, barely yields subsistence. The 
non-union men probably work more days; but although 
their wages are so much lower, they make up somewhat on 
the domestic budget for the difference. The unrest results 
; from the disparity of conditions between the two; and 
from the fact that the two regions are neck-and-neck rivals 
for possession of the same markets. “The operators in the 
non-union field prosper, not only from the excellence of 
their product, but from the advantage which they possess 
because of lower wage cost. As a recent writer has put it, 
“one-third of the industry, the non-union, works at one level 
of costs; the other two-thirds, the union, work at a higher 
level ; and all slumps and reverses are borne by the less for- 
tunate two-thirds.” 

Soft coal conditions are fundamentally mussed up, also, 
by the excessive mine capacity of the country. The Fact- 
Finding Coal Commission has just reported a potential 
annual mine capacity for the United States of 1,000,000,- 
©00 tons, as against a demand for only 500,000,000 tons. 
Never has the country, even for a week, consumed anywhere 

near the maximum capacity. Little wonder, then, that 
the climax of working time in any six-day week ever at- 
tained was only 86.8 per cent of the full forty-eight hours. 
_ This accounts for the miners’ demand for a thirty-hour 
_week at wages so fixed as to yield a subsistence on that 
basis. The demand is natural enough. Who would not 
prefer to earn his living in thirty hours per week instead of 
_ forty-eight? But does that remedy~really cure the disease? 
Here again we are brought face to face with the interest 
_ of the public. Any hourly rate figured on the basis of five 
days of six hours each would so put up the price of this indis- 


pensable product as to impose an intolerable tax upon the 
‘community. Would such a tax operate, indeed, to cor- 
t oe 
iy? the basic defect—‘‘to deflate the swollen mine capac- 
ity?” Would it drive the unnecessary marginal producers 
out of the business? Conceivably this might happen if the 
labor cost were standardized on a country-wide basis; but 
that is not the case. Merely to boost the union operators 
‘to the level necessary for a thirty-hour week would make 
the disparity against them and in favor of the non-union 
_ mines even greater than at present. West Virginia and its 
neighbors would continue as before to capture “the markets 
of the country, and the United Mine Workers would have 
_ but a paper advantage with the new shorter working week. 
- Wriggle and twist as you please, you can’t get away from 
“the fundamental difficulty that even-handed competition, a 
fair field and no favors, the prizes to the deserving winners 
_ among the operators, can be brought about only through 
_ the removal of the existing handicap against the Central 
_ Competitive Field. 


_ eed a 


adventures 


in social welfare by Alexander Johnson 


(About 450 pp. Out early in 1923. See coming 
announcements in THE SURVEY.) 


Part 1. in Organized Charity —in Cincinnati— 
family welfare work in Mid-West in the eighteen- 


eighties—in Chicago. 


in Supervision and Inspection— 


with the politicians—among criminals and insane— 


Part 2. 


with paupers and orphans—state bookkeeping—re- 
forming outdoor relief—with the newsmen—con- 


ferences and the public. 


with the Feeble-Minded — school, work 


<-making and 


Part’ 3: 


and play. 


building—with employees, doctors, trustees, gov- 
ernors and labor unions—the politicians again— 


being investigated. 


with the National Conference —+the 


first conference—the unwritten 


Part 4: 

early days—my 
law—social work done socially—as paid secretary— 
how it grew—the three eras, relief, prevention, 


social construction. 


in Propaganda —s years work for the £. m. 


—the task—the execution—the results. 


Part 5; 


in Social Education —schools for social 


workers—summer schools and college classes—the 


Part 6. 


social awakening in the South. 


Part 7. in Home Service—in camp with the sol- 
dier boys—field service with the chapters—the mar- 


vellous opportunity of the Red Cross. 


For announcements of date of publication, price, 
ete., drop a postal now to Alexander Johnson, care 
of The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, act- 
ing executive secretary, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
An organization of professional social workers devoted to raising 
social work standards and requirements. Membership open to 
qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A. Bolt, 
M. D., General Director, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
“Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s 
lives and tries to secure for the mother and child a full measure 
of health and strength.”’ 

Publishes monthly magazine, ‘‘Mother and Child.” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president; E. C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 


shes Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors-for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Boston, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1923. E.R. 
Cass, general secretary, 135 East 15th Street., New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the pro- 
motion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Annual membership dues, $2. Member- 


ship includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin illiam 
F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. A co 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
Prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 


organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex, sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 

Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J, Rosen- 


sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
A national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work 
out leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 


heritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities, Litera- 
ture free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 
St.. New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 
Culbert Faries, dir., 245 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi- 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans 
to put the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.’’ 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200, Branch offices, Chicago 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, Alfred B, Marling; Treasurer, B. H, 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. ‘The Committee maintains a 
staff of executive and traveling secretaries. for service in the inter- 
ests of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and abroad. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS’ OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY-—-Graham Romeyn ‘Taylor, executive director, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. To promote the adoption: of ,ssound 
methods in this field, with particular reference ,to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these and similar 
services; to conduct related—studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program 
for the Prevention of Delinquency. aot ; 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercol- 
legiate Socialist Society)—Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas; Room 931, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—Edu- 
cation for a new social order, based on production for use and not 
for profit. Annual membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates 
for students. ES 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Officers: 
Fresident, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Sec- 
retary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chair- 
man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New 
York. This organization was formed in 1912 as a national asso- 
ciation of all legal aid societies and bureaus in the United States 
to develop and extend legal aid work. The record of proceedings 
at the 1922 convention contains the best material obtainable on 
practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa- 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. } 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S. CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys- 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wo- 
men. Maintains National Training School which offers through its 
nine months’ graduate course professional training to women wish- 
ing, to fit themselves for executive positions within the movement. 
Recommendation to positions made through Personnel Division, 
Placement Section. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, PD. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
DeprEront of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John 
. Lapp. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admira] 
William S. Benson; Exec. Sec’y, Michael J. Slattery. 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 
Gavin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 19th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.—Director, Anne M. Nicholson. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
sec’y.; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in- 
vestigations. Works for improved laws and administration; 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 


delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; 
includes quarterly, “The American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC,—Chas. F 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates ané 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children. 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service througt 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMTTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; As- 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V 
V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, Nev 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and menta 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, wal 
neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backwar¢ 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene;’’ quarterly 
$2 a year. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Homer Folks, 
pres., New York. W. H. Parker, sec’y, 25 East Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of 
social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., in May 1923. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 
field sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 BE. 28rd ,St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Fromotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘‘honest 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Direc- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
eational service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.”’ 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
12 E. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, TIllinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal,’ published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs, Raymond 
Robins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
layground and community center activities and administration. 


} 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
resentation for all. CC, G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
Phia. Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—BPattle Creek, Mich. 
Por the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
provements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Con- 
rence, the Wugenies Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Clolver, sec’y. 


‘i : 
‘USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
nditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
tments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
hibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
the publie in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 

outh; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods: Robert R, Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
ler, ay sec’y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
Education, 


SPEAKER S: 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutTHoR’s RESEARCH 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Yet if industrial peace in the soft coal business can be at- 
tained only through standardization of wage costs on a 
country-wide basis, must the whole country be unionized, 
or are the United Mine Workers to be eliminated from the 
entire situation? ‘The latter choice seems both practically 
and theoretically impossible, because unionism is too vitally 
a part of modern industrial and political life to permit its 
uprooting; and because we have had our experience with 
unrestrained cut-throat competitive markets. One local cut 
would start another, each group of mines striving for ad- 
vantage by depressing wages. As one man says, “there is no 
bottom to the darn thing.” The day of such cut-throat 
competition is past for coal mining and railroads alike. 
Business men and the public have had their lesson. There 
is a point beyond which competition becomes inimical to 
everybody’s interest; and in all such cases, of course, the 
laborer is. the beast of burden who carries most of the load. 

Rejecting the possibility of complete open-shop condi- 
tions, must we necessarily choose complete unionization of 
the country? “That is the: miners’ contention; and the evi- 
dence is quite convincing that the operators in the union 
fields have been helping to finance their campaign to or- 
ganize West Virginia, so as to bring it into line. But how 
would matters stand. with the. consuming. public under those 
conditions? An extortionate price in times of active de- 
mand has in the past been restrained by the growing volume 
of the non-union production, with its lower wage scale and 
market prices. If the West Virginia miners are to be 
standardized to a level commensurate with the unionized 
fields (not necessarily identical, mind you, but in terms of 
differential living expenses), what will become of this last 
bulwark against the ever mounting cost of fuel? This 
brings one face to face with the possibility of a greater 
measure of governmental intervention in the business. “The 
railroads, after a long struggle, are now recognized public 
utilities. We are already on the verge of controlling the 
coal fields through the creation of federal coal commissions, 
either for price fixing in time of war or strikes, or for fact- 
finding in time of peace. Possibly another protracted strike 
next spring, the miners standing out for another 20 per cent 
wage increase and a thirty-hour week, may compel further 
federal intervention. Assuredly some agency, not only 
intelligent but powerful, must sooner or later take the mat- 
ter in hand and enforce a remedy. Possibly mere fact- 
finding will turn the trick; but some skepticism seems per- 
missible under the circumstances. 

Were it not for the complicated division of powers be- 
tween the federal government and the states in our scheme 
of things, an ideal solution for such a situation might be 
feasible. As was proposed by the British Industrial Council, 
when wages have once become standardized throughout the 
major part of an industry, this scale might be extended by 
law to cover the remainder of the business and so prevent 
the industrial unrest which always results from any dispar- 
ity of wages among the workers with the concurrent dis- 
organization of market prices for the consumers. ‘This 
ideal remedy contains the germ of a public policy under 
which market and industrial conditions might conceivably 
be steadied without complete unionization of the country. 

There is one thing which ought to be abolished at once 
—the improper police system prevalent in West Virginia. 
Senator Kenyon’s report of 1922 put it none too strongly. 
“The system of paying deputy sheriffs out of funds con- 
tributed by the operators . . . is a vicious and un-Ameri- 
can policy, and a practice that should cease.”” ‘The continued 
denial of the basic Anglo-Saxon rights of assembly and free 
speech as practiced in West Virginia runs counter to every 
dictate of fair play and of good government. Such a system 
is a downright outrage. It ought not to be permitted, re- 
gardless of the complications its discontinuance may cause. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
consecutive insertions. 
by January rst. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Reception secretary. Social 
Service Department in a Philadelphia 
hospital with case work experience and 
knowledge of stenography. <A good posi- 
tion for someone who finds field work too 
strenuous. Address 1818 Lombard Street. 


POSITION open at once at a large Set- 
tlement for an experienced secretary. Send 


full information, age, education, experi- 
ence, references, salary expected. 4370 
SURVEY. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Prov- 
idence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
Office, Trinity Court, Fridays 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


WANTED: Medical social worker in a 
Philadelphia hospital. Must have at least 
one year case work experience. Medical 
experience not essential. Address 1818 
Lombard Street. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


EXPERIENCED girls worker needed at 
once in a Settlement (not in New York 
City). Give age, education, experience, 
references, salary expected. 4375 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Trained Social Case Work- 
ers to do medical social service in North 
middle west Government Hospitals: caring 
for ex-service men. Apply to Central 
Division, American Red Cross, 308 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
ee ee 

PHILADELPHIA Institution wants an 
intelligent woman for stenography and 
clerical work. Salary $50.00 per month and 
full maintenance. 4339 SURVEY. 
ee eee ee 

MATRON wanted, experienced, full 
command of Yiddish, and fully conversant 
with Dietary Laws; good salary and main- 
tenance. 4372 SURVEY. 
ee eee 
_ POSITION of assistant to the head resi- 
dent of a large Settlement now open. Ap- 
plications confidential. 4379 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Jewess, University graduaté 
with considerable case work experience and 
some knowledge of child-placing for sub- 
executive in Jewish child-placing organiza- 
tion in middle west. 4381 SuRVEY. 


HOUSEMOTHER wanted in a modern 
Progressive girls’ home. Good manager, 
thoroughly interested, kind but. strict. 
Eighteen children and cook in cottage. 
Delightful surroundings. Salary fifty dol- 
lars and maintenance. Address Super- 
intendent, Children’s Home, Chestnut Hill, 
Phila.; Pa. 


Cash with orders, 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 
Copy for the next issue should be in 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


FREE HOSPITAL INFORMATION 
BUREAU 

The Association of American Nurses 
Training Schools offers FREE INFORMA- 
TION to parents and young women in- 
terested in learning about the training nec- 
essary to become a State Registered Grad- 
uate Nurse. The catalogue of any ,accred- 
ited hospital training school for nurses in 
the United States or Canada is sent by the 
Association FREE to student or parent. 
The expert advice of the Association is 
given regarding the relative standing of all 
hospitals. This service is entirely free and 
reliable. It is maintained by the annual 
dues of the accredited hospitals which are 
members of this Association. 


PHYSICIANS AND GRADUATE 
NURSES 


who are interested in post-graduate work 
may write us for information regarding 
medical, laboratory, nurses’ and dietetic 
post-graduate courses. 


ANY ACCREDITED HOSPITAL 


which is not now a member of the Asso- 
ciation is asked to write us and full in- 
formation regarding the Association and 
our application blanks will be forwarded. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


(Official Headquarters for advice and free 
information regarding all hospitals located 
anywhere in the United States and Can- 
ada), 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 

SS EE I PE EI POEL BEE E 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU 


places executives, secretaries, research, 
editorial and social workers, teachers, sta- 
tisticians, investigators and general office 
workers. * 299 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


COOPERATIVE AGENCY 


MISS ARNSON’S Agency for cooperative 
service desires positions for recommended 
companions, governesses, infants’ nurses 
and housekeepers. Phone Audubon 5788, 
477 West 145th St., New York City. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and _ universities. 
Education Service, Southern Building. 
Washington. 


ee LS 
WORKERS WANTED 


THE Jewish Foster Home and Orphan 
Asylum of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
reorganizing its staff, has an opening for a 
Woman with the necessary qualifications, 
personality and training to take complete 
charge of the Girls’ Department. Salary 
$1200.00 per year and full maintenance. 
Send application, which should include both 
personal and experience references, educa- 
tional qualifications and age to A. D. Faber, 
Station G, Phila., Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN of 36 with social welfare experi 
ence wishes Executive Secretaryship o: 
other administrative position. Such a con 
nection with a Civic League or community 
organization would be very desirable 
Settlement or institutional work considered 
Would also be exceedingly glad to under 
take individual work among children o: 
young people, having been connected witl 
a child-protecting organization. Any loca 
tion considered, preferably New York City 
4371 SURVEY. 


ABLE EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
Man with years of successful executiv 
experience in work with children; institu 
tional or otherwise will be free January 
first. Superintendence residential home 
preferred. 4369 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE graduate desires position as 
Nutrition Worker. Any type of work ex- 


cept institutional. Organization or exe: 
cutive work preferred. Six years’ experi 
ence. References. 4365 SURVEY. 


————_ 


JEWISH woman, refined, educated 
some institutional experience,- desires part 
or whole time position in institution, or will 
act as companion to elderly lady. 4374 
SURVEY. 
putt i ams a 

CHRISTIAN man with years of success- 
ful experience seeks executive position 
where his training and influence may be 
brought to bear on the lives of less for- 
tunate children. 4373 SURVEY. 
we 

YOUNG woman, 24, two years’ college 
training, including courses in sociology and 
psychology, desires position as supervisor 
or assistant, Children’s Institution. 4377 
SURVEY. 

SO eS EE eee 

AN EXECUTIVE with an exceptional 
experience in Industrial and Institutional 
work—presently head of an organization, 
would like to make a change. 4378 SURVEY. 
a EE EEE 

EDUCATED WOMAN, broad knowl- 
edge of social problems, desires executive 
position in Children’s or Delinquent Girls 
Home. Experienced and successful cottage 
mother, business manager, nurse. 4380 
SURVEY. 

Ce SE eee 

YOUNG MAN with a wide and varied 
experience in child welfare work, recently 
superintendent of an Orphanage, desires 
an executive or sub-executive position. 
Conversant in French, Italian and Ger- 
man. Capable grade school teacher. Best 
of references. 4355 SURVEY. 
ae ER ir 
“ SUPERINTENDENT of Orphan Asylum 
with (11) eleven years’ experience in child 
care work, would like to grasp an oppor- 
tunity for a progressive change. College 
graduate, married. 4376 SURVEY. 
paeiiAID SRE 

EXECUTIVE young man, ten years’ 
successful record as organizer in educa- 
tioral, boys and settlement work and in- 
dustrial relations, desires connection. Pre- 
fer Chicago. 4363 SURVEY. 


HEN you purchase goods ad- 
vertised in Survey Graphic, or 


answer a Graphic advertisement— 
please mention Survey Graphic. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue SurRvEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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LECTURES 


Dr. JOSEPH K. HART, 


Educational Editor of The Survey, 
will accept engagements for addresses in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama between Jan. 28 
and Feb. 22, 1923. Expenses of lectures 
will be small as Dr. Hart will be in the 
territory named. 


For dates and terms, address 
THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19th Street 


New York 


- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
JONFERENCES— pring conference 


or week end why not go to the 
judson Guild Farm near Lake Hopatcong? 
For particulars write 
GERTRUDE STEIN 
20 West 98th St. 


New York 


Church Wants Loan 


Of not less than $500, and not 
over $1,000 wanted by church. To 
run six months or more. Will 
pay legal rate in this State, 10 
per cent. 

For particulars write L. L. 8. 


1406 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Home-Making asa Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for manor well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficien 

m. Schoo! of Home Economics, 849 E. sath St., Chicage 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


istings fifty cents a line for four insertions, 
copy to remain unchanged. 


MPLOYEES’ Mutual BENEFIT ASSOCIATION: 
Their Organization, Methods and Administra- 
tion. Bloomfield and Bloomfield, 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, 9, Mass. Price, $1.00. 


(1LK AND THE PusLic ScHoors. Supplemental 
Report of the California School Milk Survey. 
California Dairy Council, 216 Pine St., San 
Francisco. 

TARRIAGE AND Divorce LEGISLATION IN SWEDEN, 
By J. Thorsten Sellin, Wharton School, Univ. 
of Penn., Philadelphia. 148 pp. Paper cover, 
One dollar plus postage. 


ERTaAIN AsPEcTS oF Pusiic MATERNITY AND 
Infant Care rn BERLIN AND STOCKHOLM. By 
Elizabeth Pinney Hunt, Walnut Lane, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


ow THE BupceT FAaMILiEs Save AND Have— 


—a weekly budget plan (10 cents); 
Allowance Book (10 cents); Ten-Cent Meals, 
by Florence Nesbitt, 44 pp. (10 cents). Am. 
School Home Economics, 849 East 58 St. 
Chicago. 


REDIT Union. Complete free information on 
request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


ifty cents a line for four insertions, copy to 
remain unchanged. 

HE AMERICAN JoURNAL oF NursING shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the bet- 
terment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a vear. 19 W. Main St.. Rochester, N. Y. 
lentaL Hycrene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


THE MARKETPLACE 


FOR THE HOME 


The very best THIN SKINNED 
INDIAN RIVER ORANGES 
and GRAPEFRUIT 


The finest in the State, will be shipped 
direct from the trees, after they get fully 
ripe, in quantities to suit family needs. 


Details sent on request. 


VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES 
Box 271 Cocoa, Indian River, Fla. 


Guaranteed Pure. 
5 Ibs. $1-25 post- 
bad fn first three 


W. Schipper, R. D. 3. Schenaceay, N.Y. 


Tea Room Management 
In our new home-study course, “COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St, Chicago 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


Superb Routes. 
Experienced 
For details write 


Oberlin, O. 


Europe Summer 1923 


leadership. Limited number. 
Robert H. Browning, 117 Elm St., 


The organizer of a 
small party will be 
Educational Tours, 
Oberlin, Ohio, 


Free Tour of Europe 


given a free trip to Europe. 
160 E. College St., 


REAL ESTATE 


RLO RID A 

For sale--winter home. Captiva Island on 

the Gulf of Mexico, facing Pine Island Sound. 
5-room modern cottage, all conveniences, servant 
quarters, etc. Private dock. Fishing and bath- 
ing. 6-acre tract, including 5-acre grapefruit and 
orange grove. Bargain. Address J. Sanchez U., 
Captiva, Lee Co., Fla. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONG WRITERS—Have you poems? 
I have wonderful proposition. Ray Hib- 
beler, D16, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Con- 
sult the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Endorsed by best authorities. Instructive 
and entertaining. Price 50 cents. The 
Shakespeare Club, Camden, Me. 


STATIONERY 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
too Noteheads, 544x8%4, and 75 Envelopes, 
white or gray, printed. $2.00 delivered. 
Franklin Printery, Warner, New Hamp- 
shire. 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 
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Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


STUVUUUUT AQUEOUS AOOAATASTUEN TENNANT 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Longacre 2447 


= 
= 
Fil 


PVOITUTOUNOUONUUUUUUUUULUUNUC UOC OUUUUUTUUUU LUO UMLUCEU CUETO TOTO NUOTUT TOTO 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 
Mailing 


Multigraphing 
Typewriting [_GRA mercy 4501 _ 4501 | Addressing 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


During the past year the Classified Advertising De- 
partment of the SURVEY has been of service in a 
large variety of ways, including the following: 


SITUATIONS AND WORKERS WANTED 
Business, professional, teachers, govern- 
esses, ett, 

BOARD AND ROOMS 

BOOKS, MAGAZINES, MSS. 

BUSINESS ABR LOU 2 


It is our desire to make this department increasingly 
useful to readers of the SURVEY and as a stimulant 
to further effort, answers to the following questions 
will be welcomed. 


1. Has the classified department been of particular 
service to you during the past year? If so, with 
what result? 

. Can you offer any suggestions for enlarging or 
improving this service in 1923? 


nm 


CONTRIBUTORS 
“(Continued from page 417) 
is also a magnetic personality and has 
made the International Labor Office a home 
of international friendship. 


LEAH YOFFIE is a high school teacher 
in St. Louis, Mo., a poet and writer on 
Jewish life. 


CHARLES H. COOLEY, professor of 
sociology at the University of Michigan, is 
known by his works to all social students. 
His article in this issue is taken from a new 
preface to his book, Human Nature and the 
Social Order, just re-issued by Scribners. 


We take back what we have said above 
about Clement Wood. WILLIAM E. 
BROOKS, who was also represented in the 
last number of SuRVEY GRAPHIC, is here- 
with nominated to share the honor of court 
poet with him. 


RUTH CRAWFORD is a contributing 
editor. 


Social Studies 


Conducted by 
Joseph K: Hari 


What Shall We Do with Our Good Impulses? 


UR strenuous efforts to standardize the world and 
to reduce life to statistics would be quite convinc- 
ing, these days, were it not for one disturbing fact. 
Just as we reach the point of finishing off the job 

and of setting down the last “statistic”? on the books, some 
good impulse or some vagrant feeling or emotion intrudes 
itself upon us and distracts us from our triumph. We upset 
the ink and blot out the fair page of orderly figures. The 
lines “go wavy” before our eyes and we carry our sub- 
totals to the wrong columns. Or our adding processes be- 
come most unmechanistically confused, and we find ourselves 
saying ‘“‘two and two make five, sometimes!” Is it not 
about time for us to try to find out what should be done 
with these unmannerly impulses and emotions? 

The Christmas season is a proper time to ask this ques- 
tion. This is a time of impulses, a season of emotions, 
personal, social, universal. Have these emotions and im- 
pulses any proper place in a world that is struggling to 
become standardized, mechanical, statistical? Shall we keep 
them and enjoy them as impulses and emotions, as if statis- 
tics had never been invented? Shall we be allowed to keep 
them and enjoy them for this Christmas season only, with 
the understanding that this is a distinct concession to “human 
weakness,” and not under any condition to be construed as 
creating a precedent? Or shall we undertake to help for- 
ward the process of reducing all emotions and impulses to 
standardized forms so that they can be properly booked as 
statistical data and brought under that “control”? which is 
the ideal of the modern world? Shall we make this the 
last Christmas of emotions and good impulses? Shall we 
all resolve to live more statistical lives in 1923? And shall 
we undertake to make Christmas, hereafter, a “standardized 
and statistical” day? 

Why should we be so enamoured of “control” today? 
Politicians would control not only all our civic activities, 
but our very feelings and thoughts. Industrialists, of many 
sorts and colors, would control our vocational interests and 
allegiances. “Teachers would control our minds. Preach- 
ers and priests would control our moral and spiritual out- 
looks. Academicians and critics would control our tastes. 
Social workers would control our budgets. Health officials 
would control our dietary. And reporters stand omnipres- 
ently ready to tell the world if ever we break over these 
net-works of “controls” which we seem bound to build up 
about ourselves. Why should we be so enamoured of 
“control” ? 

Is it because we are tired of living, fatigued with the 
raw realities of life? Do we build up these routine con- 
trols as a means of escaping from the intolerable burden of 
judgment and choice? Is it because we are afraid of life? 
“Control” is, in a sense, a form of death. Are we more 
afraid of life, today, than we are of death? One of our 
poets has recently been chiding city people with being afraid 
of the sky—with shutting themselves off from the stars with 
many .roofs and thick palls of smoke. Are we afraid of 
everything that is not definite, limited, bounded by walls 
and a roof? Our war-bred fears seem to have made us 
permanently afraid of people, at least of people who are 
still a little unfinished around the edges. We want life 
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corralled, tamed in a paddock. We want people to b 
““zed”—to our particular “ism.” 

Custom, itself, tends to stale the infinite variety of whic 
our human living seems naturally capable. When, to thi 
customary drift toward uniformity, we add all the inten 
tionally standardizing efforts of the modern world, th 
chances for variety, for emotion and impulse, seem to groy 
ever more remote. We shrug our shoulders at the un 
usual, the uncouth, the unstandardized. “It isn’t done, 
we say. We have made the Fourth of July “safe an 
sane.” That is well, perhaps, if it has meant the elimina 
tion of mere noise and dangerous explosives. But is 1 
well if it has meant, also, the elimination of those grea 
ideas and ideals, unstandard and unstatistical, on whic 
Young America was nourished on the first Fourth of July 
Historians may try to convince us that there was neve 
such a thing as an “American” revolution. Very well: the 
have merely shifted the emphasis. “They have but show: 
that the progress of the world is not geographical—o 
America, or any other land—but spiritual. “They have bu 
demonstrated that the “revolution” —for one assuredly di 
take place—was in the souls of individuals on both sides o 
the Atlantic. When we have denied the geographical reve 
lution, shall we ignore the spiritual one that this denia 
has revealed the more clearly? 


E are burying Christmas under an avalanche of card 

and gifts. “This “holiday trade” has become almost | 
vested right with the shopkeepers. We see nothing incon 
gruous in this. To be sure, there will be some who, her 
and there, will listen to the story of a child of weary tray 
elers, whose birth this Christmas season is supposed to cele 
brate. But will they hear it told that he was in his lif 
the critic and rejecter of all merely conventional standard: 
the opponent of all vested interests, the upholder of tha 
living whose source is the infinite deeps of man’s own spirit 
Will they come from their “Christmas services” more in loy 
with life, or more conventional, more afraid of life? 

Let no one turn this argument into a plea for universd 
“uncontrol.” The only way in which we can save ou 
emotions and good impulses is by organizing them into th 
structure of our individual and social living. This wil 
mean that we must criticise both our present impulses an 
our past customs and habits. It will mean that we mus 
not be cowed by the habits we have developed, nor frightene 
by the impulses and emotions that may come to us. Lif 
must not be surrendered either to a fixed past or to an ur 
disciplined present. Happily, the world is not made o 
these “‘either—or” dilemmas. The future promises mor 
than the past and present knows—just as a tiny seed an 
a bit of soil can produce a tree under which multitudes ma 
find shelter. Our impulses and emotions must have 
share in that future, just as the tiny seed has a share i 
the making of the mighty tree. Statisticians have muc 
difficulty in seeing living trees. They seem to admire dea 
trees which can be turned into “board feet,” and “made o 
some use.” We shall do well to remember, however, tha 
the supply of lumber depends not on the number of dea 
trees in the woods, but on the number of live ones. 


' evitable. 


‘are they? 


u 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Study Course on 
Social Organization 


VII. Sources of Sbetal Problems 


Why should we have so many social problems? Consider 
the elements of social living that we have discussed so far 
in these studies. People differ; yet we are enough alike to 
live together in more or less competitive groups. Individ- 
uals have their own desires and hopes, yet they are com- 
pelled to settle with the customs and folkways of the group. 
Individuals find group life agreeable, but they cannot be 
satisfied with membership in one group: they must belong 
to many. Individuals outgrow groups they once esteemed. 
Groups outgrow their own past life, and find themselves 
compelled to reconstruct their modes of living and of or- 
ganization. Especially do groups grow more and more 
complicated. But group life resists reorganization. It 
clings to old forms. It presses hard on the individual within 
and on groups outside. “These developments are natural, in- 
In them we find the sources of most of our so- 
cial problems. Problems are not evils. The evil arises when 
we inertly accept the problem as inescapable and try to 
convince ourselves that we enjoy the conditions that exist. 


| Sources of Qur Physical Problems 

¢ Bertrand Russell supposes that some of our social problems 
are of such sort as to be inherent in the nature of the world. 
Disease; poverty, death; what is the basis of each of these? Is 
disease completely eradicable? Will science ever be able to guar- 
antee continuous good health? Is poverty wholly a fault of social 
ill-adjustments?’ What about poor soils? Crop failures? The 
destruction of wealth by floods, earthquakes and other accidental 
factors? That is to say, is it likely that human living will ever 
be made absolutely safe? And how shall we classify death? ‘As 
an individual or social fault, as in some religions? As a physical 
defect? As a preventable calamity? As a moral and social 
benefit? Are all our problems social problems? 


Sources of Our Individual Problems 

e Before the rise of the modern “social movement” many of 
our present problems were well known, but they were explained 
in ways that we have largely forgotten, or of which we have 
never heard. For example, the defective child was known, and 
the epileptic. Both these afflictions were regarded among primi- 
tive peoples as “visitations” of some god or demon. Insanity was 
given a. similar explanation. Sickness was likely to be regarded 
as a punishment for some breach of custom; and poverty was 
clear proof of wickedness: “I have never seen the righteous for- 
saken nor his children begging bread.” What responsibility did 
the community assume in these cases? What attitude did the 
community take toward poverty? Toward suffering? ‘Toward 
breaches of custom and tradition? Do any of these attitudes sur- 
vive? What is individualism? Do we have anything of indi- 
vidualism in America today? 


Sources of Our Social Problems 

e Shall we call all our diseases physical and individual? 
Have we no diseases that are distinctly social in origin? What 
Is poverty always the result of individual shiftless- 
ness? What of the great numbers of unemployed who seek for 
work and are not able to find it? Does any individual or group 
exercise unusual powers over the lives of others in the modern 
industrial community? Do we have problems, today, which. are 
definitely social in their origin, bearings, results, and probably also 
in the cures? What are some of these social problems? 
References: 
+ Bertrand Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom. Henry Holt 


& Co. 
Robert Shafer, Progress and Science, Yale University Press. 


Charles A. Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 
American Book Co. 


Questions on 
Current Issues 


Service without Paternalism 


Liberal groups have won a new lease of power in large 
areas of the political life of .England and America, All 
these liberal groups, whether they are local, national or 
international in their outlooks and purposes, are telling us 
that they hope to do much by means of social legislation 
for the solution of pressing social problems and in the way 
of service to the common life. The British Labour Party 
has revived its reconstruction program and hopes to see 
much of it on the way to enactment in the near future. 
Progressive governors in several American states have been 
working hard at the formulation of social programs which 
will be put before their respective legislatures, either piece- 
meal or as wholes. We probably face a new stage in “social 
legislation” in these next few years. Is this to be regarded 
as a happy prospect? Or does social legislation involve 
dangers as well as benefits? 


| Can Democracy Do More for the People than a 
* Benevolent Despotism Could Do? 

Men say: “Despots could not do paternalistic things for the 
people without pauperizing them. But the people can do anything 
for themselves that they want to do. What people do for them- 
selves does not pauperize them.” Is this statement true? If it is 
true, does it have anything to do with the argument? When Con- 
gress passes a law, is that “the people doing something for them- 
selves’? When the legislature of New York passed the Lusk 
Laws two years ago, was that the people of the state doing some- 
thing for themselves? Does “majority rule’ imply the right of 
the majority to assume that the minority knows and wants what- 
ever the majority decides upon? When a majority of the legis- 
lature favors a certain measure, does that mean that a majority 
of the citizens knows and favors the same measure? Is it impos- 
sible, as some theorists seem to teach, for a democracy to be pater- 
nalistic? Is there any possible way by which a democracy can 


escape being paternalistic? 
2 Is Social Legislation Always Self-justifyirg ? 

¢ Is any act to which the term social can be applied, today, 
entitled to escape examination or criticism? Is any law which 
claims to be aimed at the elimination of some social evil ertitled 
without further word to the support of “socially”-minded people? 
Is a law for any sort of “social” program entitled to support? 
Can no evils creep in under the cover of the “social”? Are alk 
evils “individual”? Is every subordination of the “individual” 
to the “social” to be regarded as in line with progress? Is the 
individual never right? Is the social always right? Are minimum 
wage laws democratic? Employers’ liability laws? Industrial 
accident and health insurance laws? Arbitration laws? Com- 
pulsory arbitration laws? Are anti-strike laws democratic? When 
do laws dealing with industrial matters cease to be “social” and 
become “anti-social”? Was the Kansas Industrial Court Act 
social legislation? If not, what was it? If it was, why has it 
been so roundly criticised ? 


How Shall the Individual Escape Paternalism? 

¢ Is government in a democracy in any essential feature dif- 
ferent from government in any other form of political order? 
Does the fact of calling a certain social organization a “demo- 
cracy” mean that all individuals share in the making of the social 
and political program? Does belonging to a democratic group 
imply*any more obligations on the part of the individual than 
membership in an autocratic group would demand? How can the 
democratic citizen escape from the paternalism which is insepar- 
able from all governments? How can he help save his govern- 
ment from becoming more paternalistic? 
References: pp. 419, 426, 459, of this issue; the Survey for Dec. 15, 

1922, Pp. 1372. 
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Chis Christmas Give for Liberty and Freedom 


aIN CHRISTMAS DAY 2,000 years ago, an humble Carpenter was 
born. He brought the world the message of the “brotherhood of man” 
and preached ‘peace on earth and good will toward men.” 


On Christmas Day in the year 1620, a 
little band of Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 
They had fled to this country to escape 


On Christmas Day in the year 1777, hun- 
dreds of American soldiers lay in the winter 
snow at Valley Forge, suffering terrible 


persecution for their beliefs. Here they hardships. Why did these men suffer? What 
sought to establish a community which did they look forward to? Their hopes and 
would not persecute men for ideas, but aspirations may well be expressed in the 


which would guarantee all men the right 
to “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.”” 


é 


of the twenty on trial for trying to use their right of 
free speech. 


words of Thomas Paine, who said, ‘‘The 
birthday of a new world is at hand and a 
Trace of men... are to receive their por- 
tion of freedom.’ 


AND YET AFTER ALL THESE CENTURIES OF STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY 
5 <a|N CHRISTMAS DAY in the year 1922, 


twenty men were placed on trial for their 
ideas. On August 21, 1922, these men 
were arrested at Bridgeman, Michigan. 
Among them were William Z. Foster, 
leader of the great Steel Strike and organizer of the 
packing house workers, and Charles E. Ruthenberg, 
secretary of the Workers’ Party of America. These 
twenty men are charged with being communists and are 


held under the Michigan State Criminal Syndicalist 
Law. 


There is no federal law in the United States under 
which the holding of or preaching Communist doctrines 
by citizens is a crime. Yet the raids and arrests were 
made under the direction of and with the co-operation 
of the United States Department of Justice. Not a 
single overt act has been committed by, or charged 
against the defendants. 


WHAT AMERICANS THINK OF THE RED RAIDS 


Reverend Charles M. Lathrop, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Department of Social Service of 
the National Council of the Episcopal Church: 


“Our government particularly in the arrest of 
the alleged communists in Michigan seems to 
take the position that it is a crime to be a com- 
munist. I cannot help but be reminded of the 
original communists who were the first converts 
to the Christian faith. If the Roman Govern- 
ment in the early days of Christianity had taken 
the same attitude, the entire Apostolic College 
would have been arrested. Saint Peter, Saint 
John and the rest of them. They would have 
been in the same position as Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Ruthenberg and the others are to-day. Fortu- 
nately the Imperial Government of Rome at 


TAS BIOURS) Dye 2 Noe CO) UpNeCalai, 


that time was not so reactionary. As an Ameri- 
can citizen and speaking for myself, I want to 
take my stand on the basic right for anybody 
in the United States to be a communist who 
wishes to be one.” 


American Civil Liberties Union: 


“There 
cept those 
bly. No 
charged.” 


is not a single issue in this case ex- 
of free speech and freedom of assem- 
overt criminal act of any sort is 


of the 


John Haynes Holmes 
Church, New York: 


“T rejoice in the work that your council is 


doing on behalf of our basic American rights 
of free speech, free press and free assembly. 


Community 


The wanton violations of these rights by the 
United States Government in recent years con- 
stitutes one of the blackest scandals in Ameri- 
can history. If such violation is to be «nded it 
must be by the concerted action of the people 
and more especially labor, which is the chief 
sufferer, in protest against the action of govern- 
ment officials and in defense of all victims who 
suffered lawless oppression.” 


Lincoln Colcord: 

“There can be no possible argument on this 
score. Freedom is Freedom. ‘The right to be- 
lieve is the right to believe anything. The right 
of free speech is the right to state whatever 
you believe. The United States was founded 


in support of these rights and ¢his freedom.” 


| NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Frank P. Walsh, Chief Counsel William .Z, Foster, Secretary 1 R N : 2 
NATIONAL OFFICE: FEDERATION OF LABOR BUILDING! aa Preeciaaet ve Eliz. Gurley Flynn 
166 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. ele B. Barr Max S. Hayes 
NEW YORK OFFICE ; oes E. Batt John Haynes Holmes 
Room 434, 80 East 11th Street i; ; 1.G.B. J. Brock Frances*hisheriKene 
- G. Brown 
Enclosed *please’ “findivs damuctaleieitetehleties on dollars as my contribution ' Robert M. Buck Dr. John A. Lapp 
toward the defense of the Michigan prisoners in their fight for Ameri- | John C Clay Frances C. Lillie 
can Liberty. : . 
Lenotta M. Cooper Moritz J. Loeb 
N GIMME. win 'a's srw a te\eigi cr scaotesbiesthel pin co e/eya/ale/ale ere: Weleleleleh arabe htiete eee | R. D. Cramer Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. 
S.G.1. Eugene V. Debs Hulet M. Wells 
A DAGESE® cpcaepetcestarelat are ete tepeete rst ater eee 


John C. Flora 


George P. West 


(In answering this advertisement please mention Tur Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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finw Can We Help You? 


To promote Health, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has published Welfare book- 
lets and conducted a Nursing Service for In- 
dustrial Policy Holders and Group Certificate 
Holders. It has entered into Welfare Exhibits, 
campaigns for Tuberculosis hospitals, protect- 
ive health legislation, and other similar act- 
ivities., 


From time to time the Company 
has offered its services through 
these columns to private and Public 
Health and Welfare Associations, 
and to individuals interested in 
Community Welfare Work. 


You may have some suggestions that would 
enable the Company to be of greater help to 
health workers and social workers, and through 
them to the general Public, during 1923, than 
it was during 1922. Such suggestions will be 
gladly received. 


Send your suggestions to 
WELFARE DIVISION 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 


New York 


ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 


APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal, 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought over a century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History i. World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 


Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, 1 Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 


only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 

give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 
beautitul style in which the sepa is written. We employ no_ agents, 
nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission or 
book dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 


long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 

through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 
RDPATH is endorsed by Presidents of the 


United States, practically all university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


RIDPATH pictures the great historical events 


as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman + nate; to march 
against Saladinand his dark-skinned followers: to sai 
ernseas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY MAM: ADDRESS. cieheemdttdsc co a eee 
CINCINNATI, 0. poe 


HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’s History of the 
World, containing photogra- 
vures of The Surrender at Sedan, 
Napoleon, and other great char- 
acters in history. Also write me full 
particulars of your special offer to 
Survey Graphic readers. 


